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You wish that I should throw together such 
notes and reminiscences as occur to me 
relative to Allston, his character, and his 
I commence the task, not without a 
feeling of reverential timidity, wishing that it 
had fallen into more competent hands; and 
vet gladly: strong in the feeling that it is a 
debt due to his me mory, since, when living, 
he honoured me so far as to desire that | 
should be the expositor of some of his opin- 
ions, thoughts, and aims asanartist. [knew 
him, and count among the memorable pas- 
sages of my life, the few brief hours spent in 
communion with him— 
Benedetto sia il giorno, e’] mese, e l’anno! 

It is understood that his letters, papers, 
and other memorials of his life, ha¥e been 
left by will at the disposal of a gifted relative, 
every way capable of fulfil ling the task of 
biogr apher.* Meantime, these few personal | 
recollections, these fragments of his own 
mind, which [ am able to give, will be perused | 
with the sympathy of indulgence by those, 
who, in the artist reverenced the man; and 
with interest, and perhaps with advantage, 
by those who knew the artist only in his 
works, 

When in America, I was struck by the 
manner in which the imaginative talent of the 


works, 


* His brother-in-law, Mr. Dana, himself a poet, 
and whose son wrote that admirable book, «“ ‘Two 
Years before the Mast.” 
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people had thrown itself forth in painting; 
the country seemed to me to swarm with 
painters. In the Western States society was 
too new to admit of more than blind and 
‘abortive efforts in Art; genius itself was extin- 
guished amid the mere material wants of exist- 
ence: the green wood kindled, and was con- 
sumed in its own smoke, and gave forth no 
‘visible flame either to warm or to enlighten, 
In the Eastern states the immense proportion 
of positively and outrageously bad painters, 
was, in a certain sense, a consolation and an 
encouragement: there was too much genius 
for mediocrity; they had started from a 
wrong point, and i in the union of self-conceit 
and ignorance with talent, and in the absence 
of all good models or any guiding light, they 
had certainly put forth perpetrations not to 
be equalled in originality and perversity, 
The case, individually, was as hopeless as 
mediocrity would be in any other country: 
but here was the material ready—the general, 
| the national talent to be worked out. I re- 
pene a young American, who, having 
‘gained a local celebrity in some township, 
or perhaps some infant sovereign state, about 
as old as himself, and as wise, had betaken 
himself to Italy. I met him at Vienna as he 
was hurrying back; he had travelled from 
Milan to Naples, and found all barren; he 
said he had “looked over the old masters, 
and could see nothing in them—all their 
fame nothing but old world cant and preju- 
dice.” I thought of some, who, under the 
same circumstances and influences would 
have gone back and rent their garments, or, 
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at least, their canvas, and began 
remains, with his name, unknown, [| found 
some others actuated by a far different spirit: 
labouring hard for w hat the »y could get; living 
on bread and wate r, and going in thread- -bare | 


coats—aye, and brimless hats, that they | 


might save enough to make a voyage to| 


Europe. Some I found looking at Nature, 
and imitating her in her more obvious exter- 
nal aspects, with such a simplicity and ear- 
nestness, that their productions, in spite of 
most crude and defective execution, fixed 
attention, Some had stirred deeper waters— 
had begun aright, had given indications of 
high promise, of high power—yet for want 
of a more exalted standard of taste to keep 


anew. | 
What this young man may have since done | 








the feeling of beauty striving upwards, pure 
and elevated, were degenerating gradually 
into vulgarity, littleness, and hopeless man- | 
nerism, 

Coleridge says, somewhere, “The Arts 
and the Muses both spring forth in the youth 
of nations—like Minerva from the front of 
Jupiter, all armed.” Now, this is not true 
of America yet :—for halfa dozen or a dozen 
charming authors do not make a national 
literature: but I have some hope that she 
will produce a national and original school 
of Art. Is it not much that America in her 
youthhood has already sent forth so many 
painters of European celebrity? Once it 
was her glory that she had given us Wrst; 
but the fume of West is paling in the dawn 
of a better and a brighter day, and there is 
nothing in his genius that does not savour | 
more of the decrepitude than the youth of} 
Art. Let America be more justly proud that 
she has given to the world—to the two 
wor \ds—greater men, whose genius can only 
“brighten in the blaze of day.” I will not 
speak here of Newton; of Greenhough, the 
sculptor; of Cole, the admirable landscape 
painter; of Inman, the portrait painter; and 
others whose increasing reputation has not 
vet spread into fame:—but of Leslie, yet 
living among us, one of the most poetical 
painters of the age, the finest interpreter of 
the spirit of Shakspeare the world has yet 
seen: Leslie, whom England, deliberately 
chosen for his dwelling-place, and enriched 
by his works, may claim as her own: and 
of Allston, not inferior in genius, and of 
grander aim and purpose, who died recently 
in his own land—would that he had died, or 
at least lived, in ours! ‘There was in the 
mind of this extraordinary man a touch of 
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the listless and the morbid, which required 
the spur of generous emulation, of enlightened 
criticism, of sy mpathe tic praise, to excite him 
to throw forth the rich creative power of his 
genius in all its might. I speak this with all 
deference to the opinions of others, who dis- 
sent from me; certainly, if his genius lan- 
g 

patronage so called—it was not for want of 
praise. ‘The Americans, more particularly 
those of his own city, were proud of him, 
and of his European reputation, Whenever 
a picture left his easel there were many to 
compete for it: they cited the high prices 
they had paid for his productions as matter 
of exultation; they triumphed in the astonish- 
ment and admiration of a stranger, who 
started to find Venetian sentiment, grandeur, 
colour, in the works of a Boston painter—- 
buried out of sight, almost out of mind, for 
five and twenty years,—a whole generation 
of Europe an amateurs! and then the Ly spoke 
of pictures of Allston which existed in the 
palaces of our nobles—of Lord Egremont’s 
‘‘ Jacob’s Dream,” of the Duke of Suther- 
land’s * Uriel in the Sun,”—and the stranger 
gazed, and felt and acknowledged the pre- 
sence of greatness, 

And yet, though thus glorified by his fel- 
low citizens, and conscious that he had 
achieved an immortality on earth, it did 
strike me when [ was in Allston’s society, 
that some inward or outward stimulus to 
exertion was wanting; that the ideal power 
had of late years overwhelmed his powers of 
execution; that the life he was living as an 
artist was neither a healthy nor a happy 
life. He dreamed away or ti ulked away hours 
in his painting-room, but he painte d little ; 
he had fallen into a habit which must be per- 
dition to an artist, a habit of keeping late 
hours, sleeping in the morning, and giving 
much of the night to reading or to conversa- 
tion, I heard complaints of his dilatoriness : 
he said of himself, with a sort of conscious- 
ness, and in a deprecating tone, ‘* You must 
not judge of my industry by the number of 
pictures I have painted, but the number I 
have destroyed.” In a letter from one 4 
his friends, now lying before me, I find : 
passage alluding to this point, which deserves 
to be transcribed for its own feeling and 
beauty, as well as its bearing on the subject. 
“c Often have [ rebelled against the unthink- 
ing judgments which are ~ sometimes passed 
upon Allston, because he does not produce 
more works: he is sometimes called idle; let 
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those who make the charge first try to com- 
prehend the largeness and the fineness of his 
views of fame;” [what those views were 
we shall see presently in his own words.] |e 
‘* What right have [ to sit in judgment upon 
genius, until I have rhore of that mysterious 
organization, which, however lawless it may 
seem to others, is yet a law to itself? this, 
that, and the other thing [ would amend; am 
I quite sure that in doing so [ should not 
break or mar the whole! We must take 
genius as it is, and thank it for what it gives 
us, and thank Heaven for having given us it. 
ifow beautifully the intellectual and spiritual 
part of Allston’s nature is blended with his 
genius as an artist, you have seen and felt; 
it is the spirit of the man which hallows his 
works. You once said, that we had no right 
to him—that you envied us the possession of 
such aman. Oh, envy us not! rob us not 
of the little we have which can call off our 
American mind from the absorbing and _ hot 
pursuit of vulgar wealth and the love of 
perishing things, to those calm contempla- 
tions, which embody in immortal forms the 
beautiful and the true!” 

Allston had been for so many years ab- 
sent from England, his merits, even his 
name, are so little known to the present gen- 
eration of artists and lovers of art in Eng- 
land, that a sketch of the incidents of his 
life, before the period of my own personal 
recollections, may not be unwelcome.,* 

Washington Allston was a native of South 
Carolina, and born in 1779. 
himself, in some notes sent to Mr. Dunlap, 
that the turn for imitation and composition 
had shown itself as early as six years old. 
His delight was to put together miniature 
landscapes of his own invention, built up 
with moss, sticks, pebbles, and twigs repre- 
senting trees; and in manufacturing little 
men and women out of fern stalks. These 
childish fancies, he says, ** were the straws 
by which an observer might then have guess- 
ed which way the current was setting for 
after life. And yet, after all, this love of imi- 
tation may be common to childhood, Gene- 
ral imitation certainly is: but whether ad- 
herence to particular kinds may not indi- 
cate a permanent propensity, I leave it to 


* Most of the facts and dates in the following 
sketch, are taken from “ Dunlap’s History of the 
Arts of Design in the United States,” a gossipping, 
tedious, and ‘conceited book ; yet, in particular bio. 
gra phies, bearing evident marke of authenticity and 
sincerity, 


He says of 





those who have studied the subject more than 
[ have to decide.” 

He adverts to another characteristic: his 
early passion for the wild, the marvellous, 
and the terrific, his delight in the stories of 
enchantments, hags, and witches, related by 
his father’s negroes. From these sports and 
influences he was soon torn away—sent to 
school and college, where he went through 
the usual course of studies: never relinquish- 
ing the darling purpose of his childhood, but 
continuing, unconsciously, the education of 
his imitative powers. He drew from prints, 
and before he left school had attempted com- 
positions of his own. ‘I never,” he says, 
“had any regular instructor in the art, (a 
circumstance, | would observe, both idle and 
absurd to boast of,) but I had much inciden- 
tal instruction, which | have always, through 
life, been glad to receive from every one in 
advance of myself. And I may add, that 
there is no such thing as a self- taught artist, 
in the ignorant acceptation of the words; for 
the greatest genius that ever lived must be 
indebted to others—if not by direct teaching, 
yet indirectly through their works.” When 
at Harvard College, he attempted to paint 


in miniature, but ‘could make no hand of 


it.” We can easily imagine that the teem- 
ing powers of his young mind required a far 
readier and a far larger medium of expres- 
sion, than the elaborate iteration of minia- 
ture painting, 

He was seized about this time with what 
he calls a banditti mania, All his inven- 
tions and sketches were of scenes of vio- 
lence; and he did not get rid of these * cut- 
throat fancies” till he had been for some 
time in Europe. 

Before he left college, his fixture career 
was determined. Left early master of him- 
self, he sold his paternal estate for the pur- 
pose of studying in Europe. He had gene- 
rous friends, who came forward with offers 
of aid—who would fain have prevented this 
sacrifice of his property. But Allston, with 
the high spirit which through life distin- 
guished him, refused these offers, and threw 
himself, at once and finally, on his own re- 
sources, 

He arrived in England in 1803; was re- 
ceived by his countryman, West, then Presi- 
dent of our Academy, with his usual urba- 
nity and kindness; and by Fuseli—not al- 
ways oneiinn nondiile distinguished cour- 
tesy. There seems to have been, from the 


first, an immediate and intelligent sympathy 
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between these two poetically gifted spirits. 
Allston confesses that he then thoucht Fuseli 
‘*‘ the greatest painter in the world; and he 
retained a more qualified predilection for 
him ever after. His preference of Fuseli to 
West at that time, favoured as he was by 
the attention and kindness of the latter, 
marks the poet: for such Allston was. Fu- 
seli asked him what branch of art he intend- 
ed to pursue: he replied, * History.” ‘Then, 
sir, you have come a great way to starve!” 
was the characteristic reply. 

The effect which Sir Joshua’s pictures 
produced and left on his sg nae also 
stamps the particular bent of his mind and 
character. .He said, happily, “ There is a 
fascination about them, which makes it al- 
most ungrateful to think of their defects.” 

Allston remained two years in England, 
and exhibited three pictures; one of them, 
(a comic subject, too,) he sold. This was 
beginning well, In 1804 he went to Paris, 
studied and meditated in the Gallery of the 
Louvre, then rich with the spoils of nations; 
copied Rubens in the Luxembourg, and pro- 
ceeded to {taly, where he remained four 
years, residing chiefly at Rome, where Thor- 
waldsen was his fellow-student. His feeling 
for what the grand old masters have achiev- 
ed, was deep—was genuine. They grew 
upon his mind, as they do on all minds large 
enough to take them in. In his apprecia- 
tion of Michael Angelo, he agreed with Sir 
Joshua: ** 1 know not,” he said, ** how to 
speak of Michael Angelo in adequate terms 
of reverence!” Allston was not satisfied with 
reverencing the old masters, and copying 
their pictures: he imitated their mode of 
study, and devoted much time to the model- 
ling of the figure in clay. ‘That boldness 
and firmness of drawing and foreshortening 
which he displayed in his pictures, even his 
smallest compositions, may be traced to this 
practice. He said, late in life, “ I would re- 
commend modelling to all young painters, 
as one of the best means of acquiring an ac- 
curate knowledge of form. I have occasion- 
ally practised it ever since.” At Rome All- 
ston acquired, among the native German 
painters, the name of the American Titian: 
and there he formed a lasting friendship 
with Coleridge and Washington Irving. He 
said of ( ‘oleridge, “When [| recall some of 


our walks under the pines of the Villa Bor- 
ghese, | am almost tempted to dream that I 
listened to Plato in the groves of 
It was there he taught me 


had once 
the Academy. 
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this golden rule, ‘* never to judge of a work 
of art by its defects ;” a rule as wise as be- 
nevolent; and one which, while it has spared 
me much pain, has widened my sphere of 
pleasure.” Notwithstanding his sensitive 
taste, Allston remained to the end of his life 
*‘ a wide-liker,” to borrow his own expres- 
sion, 

He returned to America in 1809, and in 
1810 married Miss Channing, the sister of 
the great Dr. Channing. In 1811 we find 
him again in England, accompanied by his 
wife. ‘The first work he commence “dl, ‘after 
his arrival, was one of his grandest pictures, 
“he Dead Man Revived by Elisha’s bones,” 
which is now at Philadelphia. While this 
picture was in progress, Allston was seized 
with a dangerous nervous disorder. He 
went down to Clifton, where he placed him- 
self under Dr. King, the celebrated Sur- 
geon, (married to one of the Edgeworths,) 
who, from his medical attendant, became his 
friend. He painted half-length portraits of 
Dr. King and Mrs, King, which he consider- 
ed among his best works in that style. For 
Mr. Vanderhost, of Bristol, he painted 
large Italian landscape and a sea-piece. On 
his return to London he lost his amiable 
wife, after a union of three short years. In 
the letters already quoted, he alludes feeling- 
ly and briefly to his loss:— The death of 
my wife left me nothing but my art, which 
then seemed to me as nothing!” In fact, his 
bereavement is said to have caused a tem- 
porary derangement of his intellect. Under 
this sorrow he was sustained and consoled 
by his friend Leslie, and by degrees his 
mind regained its tone and its powers. The 
beautiful little picture of the * Mother and 
Child,” (which seems at first to have been 
intended for a representation of the Virgin 
and Infant Saviour, and instantly brings that 
subject to mind in its truly Italian and yet 
original treatment,) was painted in England 
at this time. I saw it at Philadelphia in the 
possession of Mr. MeMurtie, and thought it 
charming; but as he had said himself, “ the 
mother was too matronly for a Madonna.’ 
In the year 1816 Allston sold his great pic- 
ture of * The Dead Man Restored to Life,” 
&c. to the Pennsylvania Academy for three 
thousand five hundred dollars, about seven 
hundred pounds. It had previously obtained, 
from the directors of the British Institution, 
the prize of two hundred guineas. He had 
planned a great picture of “ Christ Healing 
the Sick,” but, on reflection, abandoned it, 
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deterred by the failure of all attempts, an- 
cient and modern, to give an adequate idea 
of the Saviour. Yet I cannot help wishing 
that he had entered the lists with West, who 
never seems to have mistrusted his own 
powers to represent any theme, however 
high, however holy. But Allston was a poet 
—telt, thought, painted like a poet; knew 
what it is to recoil and tremble in presence 
of the divine; and this is just what the pious 
and excellent West knew not, 

In 1817, Allston painted his picture of 
‘ Jacob’s Dream,” which was purchased 1 im- 
mediately by Lord Egremont, and is now at 
Petworth. ‘The subject is very sublimely 
and originally treated, with a feeling wholly 
distinct from the shadow y mysticism of Rem- 
brandt, and the graceful simplic ity of Ra- 
phael. Instead of a ladder or steps, with a 
few angels, he embodied the idea of a glori- 
ous vision, in which countless myriads of| 
the heavenly host are seen dissolying into 
light and distance, and immeasurable flights 
of steps rising, spreading above and beyond 
each other, vanish at last in infinitude. 

That Allston had seen Rembrandt’s mira- 
culous little picture in the Dulwich Gallery 
—a thing, which once seen, ever afterwards 
haunts the imagination, as though it had 
been itself stolen out of the mysterious land 
of dreams,—is proved by a sonnet, suggest- 
ed by the picture, and w ‘hich I copy here as 
a fair specimen of his printed poems. 

ON REMBRANDT 

Oceasioned by his picture of Jacob's Dream. 
As in that twilight superstitious age 
When all beyond the narrow grasp of mind 
Seemed fraught with meanings of supernal kind ; 
When e’en the learned philosophic sage 
Wont with the stars through boundless space to 

range, 

Listened with reverence to the changeling’s tale; 
E’en so, thou strangest of all beings strange! 
E’en so thy visionary scenes I hail, 
That like the rambling of an idi ts speech 
No image giving of a thing on e rth, 
Nor thought significant in reason’s reach, 
Yet in their random shadowings give birth 
To thoughts and things from other worlds that 


come, 
And fill the soul, and strike the reason dumb. 


Not that I can believe that Rembrandt’s 
‘« shadowing” were mere random, or that he 
deserved to be likened to an * inspired idiot,” 
any more than Shakspeare; but I must not 
be tempted into egotistic and general criti- 
cism, Our proper theme is Allston, not 
Rembrandt. 





Another grand picture, painted in Eng- 
25* 
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land, “‘ Uriel in the Sun,” (Paradise Lost, 
b. ill.,) was purchased by the late Marquis 
of Statiord, and is now at Trentham Hall. 
It is a colossal figure, nearly twice the size 
of life, foreshortened. His own account of 
the method he took to produce the effect of 
light in this picture is worth preserving, ‘ I 
surrounded him, and the rock of adamant 
on which he sat, with the prismatic colours, 
in the order in which the ray of light is de- 
composed by the prism. I laid them on 
with the strongest colours; and then with 
transparent colour, so intimately blended 
them as to reproduce the original ray; it was 
so bright that it made your eyes twinkle as 
you looked at it.’ 

In 1818, he returned to America, seized 
with a home-sickness which no encourage- 
ment or admiration received in England— 
no friendships formed here—(though among 
his friends he counted such men as Cole- 
ridge, Sir George Beaumont and Leslie,) 
could overcome. He was selected associate 
of the Royal Academy the same year—and 
would have been an R. A. but for one of the 
laws of the Academy, which renders no ar- 
tist eligible as Academician who is not resi- 
dent in England. He took with him to Ame- 
rica only one finished picture, “ Elijah in 
the Wilderness,” and this picture remained 
on his hands till the year 1832. Mr. La- 
bouchére, when travelling in America, saw 
it in the house of Mr. Davis of Boston, and 
became the purchaser; it is now in England. 

From the period of his arrival in Ameri- 
ca in 1818, Allston remained settled at Cam- 
bridge-port near Boston. In the vicinity or 
his dwelling-house he had erected a large 
and commodious painting room, His bene- 
volent and social qualities, not less than his 

various intellectual accomplishments, had 
gathered round him many loving and ad- 
miring friends, and among the professors o1 
Harvard University he found many conge- 
nial associates. He was an admirable nar- 
rator, his good stories being often invented 
for the occasion, The vivacity of his con- 
ceptions, and the glowing language in which 
he could clothe them, rendered his conver- 
sation inexpressibly delightful and exciting. 
I remember, after an evening spent with him, 
returning home very very late, (I think it 
was near three in the morning) —w ith the 
feelings of one *“* who had been magnetized.” 
Could I remember in detail any thing he 
said [ should not here report it, but I will 
give one or two passages from my notes, 
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which show that he could paint with words! haps, attempted. 


as well as with pigme nts. 

He says in one of his letters—“ I saw the 
sun rise on lake Maggiore—such a sunrise 
the giant Alps seemed, literally, to rise 
from their purple beds, and putting on their 
crowns of gold to send up a Hallelujah 
almost audible!” In speaking of a picture 
—the “[ntombment of the Virgin,” “ in 
which the expression and the tremendous 
depth of colour” had forcibly struck him, he 
said, “it seemed as I looked at it as if the 
ground shook under their tread, and the 
air were darkened by their grief.” When 
a young painter brought him a landscape for 
his inspection, he observed, ** Your trees do 
not look us if the birds could fly through 
them!”—About four or five years ago he 
published a romance entitled ‘ Moldini,” 
which [ thought ill constructed as a story, 
but which contained some powerful descrip- 
tions, and some passages relative to pictures 
and to art, such as only a painter-poet could 
have written, It is said, | know not how 
truly, that he has left a series of lectures on 
painting in a complete state: these, no doubt, 
will be given to the public. 

His death took place on the 9th of June 
last, 1843. After a cheerful evening spent 
with his friends, the pang of a single mo- 
ment released his soul to its immortal home. 
He had just laid his hands on the head of a 
favourite young friend, and after begging 
her to live as near perfection as she could, 
he blessed her with fervent solemnity. Even 
with that blessing on his lips he died. He 
was buried by torch-light, in the beautiful 
cemetery of Mount Auburn, where hundreds 
had gathe ‘red round to look, for the last time, 
on a face which death had scarcely changed, 
save that “the spirit had left her throne of 
light.” 

About two years before his death, there 
was an exhibition of his works at Boston— 
an exhibition which, in the amount of excel- 
lence, might well be compared to the room 
full of Sir Joshuas at the Institution last year. 
Those who have not seen many of Allston’s 
pictures, will hardly believe this; those who 
have, will admit the justice of the compari- 
son—will remember those of his creations, 


in which he combined the richest tones of 
colour with the utmost delicacy and depth of 


expression, and added to these merits a soft- 
ness and finish of execution and correctness 
,of drawing, particularly in the extremities, 
‘which Sir Joshua never attained—nor, per- 
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When I have thought of 
the vehement poetical sensibility with which 
Allston was endowed—his ez urly turn for the 
!} wild, the marvellous, the terrible—his _ner- 
vous temperament, and the sort of dreamy 
indolence which every now and then seemed 
to come over him, | have more and more 
deeply appreciated the sober grandeur of his 
composition, the refined grace of some of 
his most poetical creations, the harmonious 
sweetness which tempered his most gorgeous 
combinations of colour, and the conscien- 
tious, patie nt care with which every little 
detail is executed: in this last characteristic, 
and in the predominance of the violet tints in 
the flesh and shadows, some of his pictures 
reminded me more of Lionardo da Vinci, 
than of Titian or of Reynolds. His taste 
was singularly pure—even to fastidiousness. 
It had gone on refining and refining, and 
in the same manner his ideal had become 
more and more spiritual, his moral sense 
more and more elevated, till, in their combi- 
nation, they seemed at last to have over- 
powered the material of his art—to have 
paralysed his hand. 

In his maturer years, he was far, very far, 
from the banditti-mania of his youth. When 
applied to by the American government to 
assist in decorating the Rotunda at Wash- 
ington, he said, ** | will paint only one sub- 


ject, and choose my own ;—no battle-piece !” 


In this, and in many other things, he re- 
minded me of a great painter of our own— 
Kastlake—who also, if | remember rightly, 
began with the Banditti-mania and the melo- 
dramatic in art, and is now distinguished by 
the same refined and elevated taste in the 
selection and in the treatment of a subject, 
and I may add the same elaborate elegance 
of execution. No man ever more completely 
stamped the character of his mind upon his 
works, than did Allston. In speaking of the 
individuality which the old masters threw 
into their works, he said— This power of 
infusing one’s own life, as it were, into that 
which is feigned, appears to me the preroga- 
tive of Genius alone. In a work of art, it is 
what a man may well call his own, for it 
vannot be borrowed or imitated.” He com- 
bated strenuously the axiom cherished and 
quoted by young and idle painters, that 
leaving things unfinished, was ‘“ leaving 
something to the imagination.” ‘The very 
statement, as he observed, betrays the un- 


soundness of the position, ‘ for that which is 
unfinished, must necessarily be imperfect, 
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so that, according to this rule, imperfection 
is made essential to perfection : the error lies 
in the phrase, ‘left to the imagination,’ and 
it has filled modern art with random flour- 
ishes of no meaning.” 

Instead of saying, in common _ phrase, 
that ‘in a picture something should always 
be left to the imagination,” we should rather 

say that a picture “should always suggest 
something to the imagination,” or, as Goethe 
has finely expressed it, “ every consummate 
work of art should leave something for the 
intellect to divine.” In the axiom so put, 
there is no danger of misinterpretation—no 
excuse for those who put us off with random 
flourishes, where feet, or fingers, eyes, nose 
and mouth ought to be. 

As Allston’s works were in accordance 
with his mind—so, to complete the beautiful 
harmony of the man’s whole being, were his 
countenance, person, and deportment, in ac- 
cordance with both. 

When I saw him, in 1838, I was struck | 
by the dignity of his figure, and by the! 
simple grace of his manners: his dress was | 

ather careless, and he wore his own fine | 
silver hair long and flowing; his foreheall| 
and eyes were remarkably ood, the general | 
expression of his countenance open, serious, | 
and sweet, the tone of his voice earnest, soft, 
penetrating. Notwithstanding the nervous 
irritability “of his constitution, which the dan- 
gerous and prolonged illness in 1811 had) j 
enhance d, he was particularly gentle and) 
sel{-possessed. 

He was at that time painting on two great 
pictures, the “ Death of King John,” and’ 
* Belshazzar’s Feast.” The first he declined | 
showing me, because he said that “to exhibit, 








speak of. It had been in hand since 1814, 
had been begun on an immense scale (six- 
teen or seventeen feet in length,) and he had 
gone on altering, effacing, and marring,— 
promising and delaying its completion till it 
had become a subject he could hardly bear to 
allude to, or to hear mentioned by others; his 
sensitiveness on this one point did at last al- 
most verge on insanity. [| saw this fatal pic- 
ture rolled up in a corner of the apertment, 
and scarcely dared to look that way. On his 
easel lay a sketch of two sisters, life-size, the 
figure and attitude of one of them borrowed 
or adopted from * 'Titian’s Daughter.” The 
two heads in contrast, one dark, the other 
fair;—one gay, coquettish, the other thought- 
ful; the w hole admirable as a piece of colour 
and expression. But | was most struck by 
two beginnings; one a Fairy Revel on the 
sea shore, from the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, exquisitely poetical, From this 
sketch, which he called the ‘* Court of Tita- 
nia,’ the Duchess of Sutherland had com- 
missioned him to paint a picture for her; but 
he died, unhappily, before he had time to 
execute it. ‘The other sketch alluded to has 
left an ineflaceable impression on my mind, 
It was a sea-piece—a thunder-storm retiring 
and a frigate bending to the gale. It was 
merely a ‘sketch in white chalk upon a red 
ground, and about five feet high, as nearly 
as I can recollect; not even the dead colour- 
ing was laid in. I[ never saw such an effect 
produced by such a vehicle: and had not 
mine own eyes seen it, | could not have con- 
ceived or believed it to be possible. There 
was absolute motion inthe clouds and waves— 
all the poetry, all the tumult of the Tempest 


| were there!—and I repeat, it was a sketch in 


his pictures to any other eye in certain stage 8 | white chalk—not even a shadew! Around 


of their progress, always threw cold water | 


on him.”* ‘The latter [ was warned not to| 


* He afterwards, with the sensitive delicacy 
which belonged to his character, apologized for his 
refusal in words which I transcribe. “ Mrs. Jame- 
son must not suppose that I declined showing her 
‘King John’ in its unfinished state, because I had 
any secrets in my practice, which, she is no doubt | 
aware, is the case with some artists. On the con- 
trary, I hold it as a duty freely to communicate all 
that I know to every artist who thinks it worth the 
asking. ‘To the younger artists especially, who 
come to me for advice, | am in the habit of show- 
ing my pictures in their various stages, in order to 
illustrate the principles on which I proceed. The 
reason I assigned for not showing what I was im- 
mediately engaged on, that it threw cold water 
upon me, was the true one. I must beg her not to 
say that I have written any thing on my art, for it 





the walls of his room were scratched a va- 
riety of sentences, some on fragments of 
paper stuck up with a wafer or a pin, some 
on the wall itself. They were to serve, he 
said, as ‘texts for reflection before he began 
his day’s work.” One or two of these fixed 
my attention—became the subject of discus- 
sion and conversation; and at length he 
allowed a mutual friend to copy them for 


troubles me to have the public expect any thing of 
me. I feel as if they were looking over my shoulder. 
I may not live to complete what I have begun, and 
it is better that they should not have it in their 
power to reproach my memory for any disappoint- 
ment they might choose to feign or feel.” He was 
probably shrinking under somé reproach on account 
of the ill-fated Belshazzar, when he wrote the above. 
















































me, with the express permission to make any | 
use of them | thought proper; and, thus | 
sanctioned, I do not hesitate to subjoin a few 
of them. Tn the absence of his pictures, and 
until a fuller exposition of his mind be placed | 
before us by his biographer, they will better | 
illustrate the character and genius of this | 
remarkable man than any thing that can be | 
said of him. 

“The painter who is content with the 
praise of the world in respect to what does 
not satisfy himself, is not an artist, but an 
artizan; for though his reward be only praise, 
his pay is that of a mechanic for his time, 
and not for his art.” 

2. ‘“¢ He that seeks popularity in art closes 
the door on his own genius: as he must needs 
paint for other minds, and not for his own.’ 

3. ‘Reputation is but a synonyme of | 
popularity: dependent on suffrage, to be in- 
creased or diminished at the will of the voters, 
[t is the creature, so to speak, of its particular 
age, or rather of a particular state of society ; 
consequently, dying with that which sustained 
it. Hence we can scarcely go over a page 
of history that we do not, as in a church- 
yard, tread upon some buried reputation. 
But fame cannot be voted down, havi ing its 
immediate foundation in the essential, It is 
the eternal shadow of excellence, from which 
it can never be separated; nor is it ever made 
visible but in the light of an intellect kindred 
with that of its author, It is that light which 
projects the shadow which is seen of the 
multitude, to be wondered at and reverenced, 
even while so little comprehended as to be 
often confounded with the substance—the 
substance being admitted from the shadow, 
as a matter of faith. It is the economy of 
Providence to provide such lights: like rising 
and setting stars, they follow each other 
through successive ages: and thus the monu- 
mental form of Genius stands for ever re- 
lieved against its own imperishable shadow,’ 

4. “ All excellence of every kind is but 
variety of truth. If we wish, then, for some- 
thing beyond the true, we wish for that which 
is false. According to this test, how little 
truth is there in art!—Little indeed! but how 
— is that little to him who feels it!” 

5. “Fame does not depend on the will of 
any mar, but reputation may be given or 
taken away. Fame is the sy mpathy of kin- 
dred intellects, and sympathy is not a sub- 
ject of willing: while ‘Reputation, having its 
source in the popular voice, is a sentence 
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| which may either be uttered or suppressed at 
pleasure. Re putation, being essentially con- 
temporaneous, is always at ‘the merc Vv ‘of the 
envious and the ignorant. But Fame, whose 
very birth is posthumous, and which is only 
‘known to exist by the echo of its footsteps 
through congenial minds, can ne ither be in- 
creased nor diminished by any degree of will.” 

6. “ What light is in the natural world, 
such is fame in the intellectual: both requiring 
an atmosphere in order to become percepti- 
ble. Hence the fame of Michael Angelo is, 
to some minds, a nonentity; even as the sun 
itself would be invisible in vacuo.” 

“Fame has no necessary conjunction 
with praise: it may exist without the breath 
of a word: it is a recognition of eacellence 
which must be felt, but need not be spoken. 
Even the envious must feel it: feel it, and 
hate it in silence,” 

8. “I cannot believe, that any man who 
deserved fame, ever laboured for it: that is, 
directly, For as Fame is but the contingent 
of excellence, it would be like an attempt to 
project a shadow, before its substance was 
obtained. Many, however, have so fancied. 
‘| write, I paint for fame,’ has often been 
repeated: it should have been, ‘I write, I 
paint for Reputation.’ All anxiety, there- 
fore, about Fame, should be placed to the 
account of reputation,”’* 


* In transcribing these aphorisms on fame, I am 
reminded of a noble passage in one of Joanna Bail- 
lie’s poems. How many such passages are scat- 
tered through her works, which have been quoted, 
and applied, and familiarized to ear and memory for 
forty years past—until we almost forget to w hom 
we owe them! 

O, who shall lightly say that fame 

Is nothing but an empty name, 

Whilst in that sound there is a charm, 
The nerves to brace, the heart to warm; 
As, thinking of the mighty dead, 

The young, from slothful couch will start, 
And vow, with lifted hands outspread, 
Like them to act a noble part? 


O, who shall lightly say that fame 

Is nothing but an empty name, 
When, but for those, our mighty dead, 
All ages past a blank would be; 

Sunk in oblivion’s murky bed— 

A desert bare—a shipless sea ? 

They are the distant objects seen, 
The lofty marks of what hath been. 


O, who shall lightly say that fame 
Is nothing but an empty name, 
When memory of the mighty dead 
To earth-worn pilgrims’ wistful eye 
The brightest rays of cheering shed, 
That point to immortality ? 
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9. “ A man may be pretty sure that he 
has not attained eacellence, when it is not all 
in all to him! Nay, I may add, that if he 
looks beyond it, he has not reached it. This 
is not the less true for being good Irish.” 

10. “ An original mind is rarely under- 
stood until it has been reflected from some 
half-dozen congenial with it: so averse are 
men to admitting the true in an unusual form: 
whilst any novelty, however fantastic, how- 
ever false, is greedily swallowed. Nor is 
this to be wondered at; for all truth demands 
a response, and few people care to think, yet 
they must have something to supply the place 
of thought. Every mind would appear ori- 
ginal, if every man had the power of project- 
ing his own into the mind of others.” 

11. “ All effort at originality must end 
either in the quaint or the monstrous. For 
no man knows himself as an original: he can 
only believe it on the report of others to 
whom he is made known, as he is by the 
projecting power before spoken of.” 

12. “There is an essential meanness in 
the wish to get the better of any one. ‘The 
only competition worthy a wise man, is with 
himself.” 

13. ‘*Reverence is an ennobling senti- 
ment: it is felt to be degrading only by the 
vulgar mind, which would escape the sense 
of its own littleness, by elevating itself into 
the antagonist to what is above it.” 

14, “ He that has no pleasure in looking 
up, is not fit to look down, Of such minds 
are the mannerists in art; in the world, 
tyrants of all sorts.” 

15. “A witch’s skiff cannot more easily 
sail in the teeth of the wind, than the human 
eye can lie against fact: but the truth will 
often quiver through lips with a lie upon 
them.” 

16. “It isa hard matter for a man to lie 
all over, Nature having provided king’s evi- 
dence in almost every member. ‘The hand 
will sometimes act as a vane, to show which 
way the wind blows; when every feature is 
set the other way: the knees smite together, 
and sound the alarm of fear under a fierce 
countenance: the legs shake with anger, 
when all above is calm,””* 





* An eminent lawyer, who is accustomed to 
cross-examine witnesses, once told me, that in cases 
under his scrutiny when the words and oaths have 
come forth glibly, and the whole face and form 
seemed converted into one impenetrable and stead- 
fast mask, he has detected falsehood in a trembling 
of the muscle underneath the eye; and that the per- 





17. ‘Make no man your idol! For the 
best man must have faults, and his faults 
will usually become yours, in addition to 
yourown. ‘This is astrue in art, as morals.” 

18. ‘The Devil’s heartiest laugh, is at a 
detracting witticism. Hence the phrase, 
‘devilish good,’ has sometimes a literal 
meaning.” 

19. * There is one thing which no man, 
however generously disposed, can give, but 
which every one, however poor, is bound 
to pay. ‘This is Praise. He cannot give it, 
because itis not his own; since what is de- 
pendent for its very existence on something 
in another, can never become to him a pos- 
session ; nor can he justly withhold it, when 
the presence of merit claims it as a conse- 
quence. As praise, then, cannot be made a 
gift, so, neither, when not his due, can any 
man receive it: he may think he does, but 
he receives only words ; for desert being the 
essential condition of praise, there can be no 
reality in the one without the other. This 
is no fanciful statement: for though praise 
may be withheld by the ignorant or envious, 
it cannot be but that, in the course of time, 
an existing merit will, on some one, produce 
its effects; inasmuch as the existence of any 
cause without its effect, is an impossibility. 
A fearful truth lies at the bottom of this, an 
irreversible justice for the weal or wo of 
him who confirms or violates it.”’ 

Whatever opinion may be formed of the 
truth or significance or intelligibility of these 
aphorisms, they are, at least, extremely cha- 
racteristic of the subtle intellect and lofty 
tone of mind of their author. 

After this first introduction to Allston, I 
spent two whole mornings at Boston, hunt- 
ing out his pictures, wherever they were to 
be found. At this distance of time, I will 
not trust to memory, but mention only those 
of which I have a memorandum: those of 
which the description, and the impression 
they left on my own mind, were noted on 
the spot. 

1. “ Rosalie Listening to Music.” The 
figure of a young girl, life-size and three 
quarters. She has been reading. ‘The hand 
which holds the book has dropped: the other 
is pressed on her bosom. ‘The head a little 
raised. Rapt, yet melancholy attention in 


ception of it has put him on the scent again, when 
he had thought himself hopelessly at fault; so true 
it is, that a man “cannot lie all over.” 
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the opening eyes and parted lips. 
ouring deep, delicate, rich. 

When I first saw this picture, in the draw- 
ing-room of Mr. Appleton, of Boston, I had 
never seen Allston—did not even recollect 
his name. It at once so captivated my at- 
tention, that I could not take my eyes from 
it—even though one who might well have 
sat for a Rosalie was at my side. I thought 
I had never beheld such a countenance, ex- 
cept in some of the female heads of Titian 
or Palma. Yet the face was not what would 
be termed beautiful; and oh, how far from 
the sentimental, ringletted prettiness of our 
fashionable painters ! 

When I afierwards asked Mr. Allston 
whether his poem of “ Rosalie” had suggest- 
ed the picture, or the picture the stanzas, 
he replied, that “as well as he could recol- 


The col- 


lect, the conception of the poem and of the | 
picture had been simultaneous in his mind.” | 


He received for this picture twelve hun- 
dred dollars, about two hundred and fifty 
pounds, 


2. “Miriam Singing her Song of Tri- | 
umph.” Figure three quarters, extremely 


fine, especially in colour; perhaps too much | 
of solemn melancholy and tenderness in the | 
expression, in the mouth particularly; yet | 


there may be a propriety in this conception | 


of the character. 
Sears, of Boston, 

3. “A Roman Lady Reading.” Figure 
three quarters, the same kind of beauty as 
the picture of Rosalie, a head and counte- 
nance with something finer than beauty; a 
contemplative grandeur and simplicity in the 
attitude; the hands very elegant and cha- 
racteristic, and admirably drawn; altogether, 
a noble painting! In the possession of Mr. 
Dwight, of Boston. 

4. * Jeremiah Dictating to the Scribe his 
Prophecy of the Destruction of Jerusalem.” 
Two figures, life size; a grand composition, 
but the canvas seemed to me to want height, 
which took away from the general effect. 
The prophet seated, with flowing beard, and 


In the possession of Mr. 


wide eyes glaring on the future: the head of | 


the scribe, looking up and struck with a kind 
of horror, finer still; colouring admirable, 
rich and deep and clear; olive and purple 
tints predominating. ‘There is a jar on the 


left, about a foot and a half high, painted 
with such a finish of touch and tone, such 
illusive relief, as to cheat the sense, and yet 
jt is not obtrusive. 
Gibbs. 


In the possession of Mrs. 
I have reason to remember this pic- 
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while looking at it, I was leaning on 
the arm of Dr, Channing. 

(Dr. Channing afterwards told me, that 
when the picture was exhibited, the water- 
jar excited far more wonder and admiration 


ture ; 


than the prophet; and that a countryman, 
after contemplating the picture for a con- 
siderable time, turned away, exclaiming, 
‘Well! he was a ’cute man that made that 
jar!” The merely imitative always strikes 
the vulgar mind.) 

5. ‘* Beatrice” —Dante’s, not Shakspeare’s. 
Figure three quarters; the same kind of merit 
as the * Rosalie’ and the “Roman Lady.” 
The hand holding the cross, painted with 
}exceeding truth and delicacy. ‘This most 
‘lovely picture struck me more the second 
/time I saw it, than the first. In the posses- 
sion of Mr, Elliot, mayor of Boston. 

6. “Lorenzo and Jessica,” a small pic- 





ture. ‘The two figures seated on a bank in 
‘front: her hand lies in his—never saw any 


thing better felt than the action and expres- 
| sion of those hands! one could see they were 
thrilling to the finger ends. ‘The dark pur- 
ple sky above; the last gleam of daylight 
along the ievinon-ne moon. Mr. Jackson, 
of Boston. For this exquisite little picture 
| Allston received six hundred dollars. 

7. “ The Evening Hymn.” A young 
girl seated amid ruins. She is ona bank, 
and her feet hang over a subterranean arch, 
within which, in the deep shadow, is dimly 
descried the fragment of a huge torso: she 
is singing her vesper hymn to the Virgin ; 
the expression of devotion and tenderness j in 
the head of the girl, and of deep repose in 
the whole conception, very beautiful; there 
is a gleam of golden sunset thrown across 
the foreground of the picture, which has an 
extraordinary effect. In the possession of 
Mr. Dutton. 

8. “Saul and the Witch of Endor;” beau- 
tifully painted, but I did not like the concep- 
tion ; in this instance, the genius of Salvator 
had rebuked and overpowered that of All- 
ston. Inthe possession of Colonel Perkins, 
of Boston. 

At Boston I saw, likewise, several fine 
landscapes, some of Italian and some of 
American scenery. 

10. At New York, * Rebecca at the Well.” 
In the pussesston of M. Van Schaick. 

11. At Philadelphia, “The Dead Man 
Restored to Life on Touching the Bones of 
the Prophet Elisha” (2 Kings xiii, 21.) 
The scene is the interior of a mountain cav- 
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ern, into which the dead man has been let 
down by two slaves, one of whom is at the 
head, the other at the feet of the body, other 
figures above; life size. This picture has 
some magnificent points, and much general 
grandeur, without any thing exaggerated or 
intrusive, which is the fine characteristic of 
Allston’s compositions (those | have seen at 
least.) ‘The best part of the picture is the 
dead man extended in front, in whose form 
and expression the sickly dawn of returning 
life is very admirable and fearful. The 
drawing in the feet and hands extremely fine. 
The bones of the prophet are just revealed 
behind, in a sort of faint, ghastly, phosphoric 
lightemitted by them. Several figures above 
in the background, in various attitudes of 
horror, fear, amazement. I suppose the fe- 
male figure fainting to be the wife or mother 
of the dead man. ‘The picture is thirteen 
feet by eleven. 

I heard much of a picture J did not see— 


“ Spalatro’s Vision of the Bloody Hand,” | 


2? 


from Mrs. Radcliffe’s “ Italian.” It is now 
in the possession of Mr. Ball, of Charleston. 
Thus far the memoranda written at the 
time. I saw several other pictures, of which 
there was not time to note any particular de- 
scription, but all bearing more or less the 
impress of mind, of power, and of grace. 
When I heard of the death of Allston, it 
was not wilh regret or pain, but rather with 
a start, a shudder, as when a light—which, 
though distant, is yet present—is suddenly 
withdrawn. It seemed to me, that in him 
America had lost her third great man. What 
Washington was as a statesman, Channing 
as a moralist, that Allston was as an artist. 


ee aE 


RUSSIA. 


GretseL, the imperial councillor of state, and 
editor of the “ Northern Bee,” has been commis- 
sioned by the Russian Government to write an ac- 
count of Russia, with a view to counteract the al- 
leged misstatements of the French work by the 
Marquis de Custine lately published. The docu- 
ments for Gretsel’s work are furnished from official 
sources. ‘The author is writing it in the Russian 
language, and the sheets are sent one by one to M. 
Von Kotzebue, who translates them into German. 
A French translation is also to be published under 
the sanction of the Russian Government.—-Foreign 
Quarterly Review. 


———— 
POLICE AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


The Porte has determined on establishing a gene- 
ral police, on a European model, at Constantinople. 





From the Dublin University Magazine. 


WILLIAM MAGINN, LL.D. 
In our present paper it is our intention to in- 
weave a few biographical memoranda of Ma- 
ginn, with some critical observations which 
have been suggested by a perusal of his 
writings. ‘These are many and diversified, 
scattered through bumerous magazines and 
reviews. ‘Their variety proves the amazing 
versatility of his mind—their excellence is 
an emblem of its wealth and beauty. Poetry, 
romance, and criticism, parody, translation, 
and burlesque—of these there are enshrined 
amid the vast collection of his compositions, 
examples as perfect and splendid as any in 
the language, and such as if presented to the 
world at one view could not fail to astonish, 
to gratify, and to instruct it. As a scholar 
he was perhaps the most universal of his 


time; far more various in his learning than 


Voltaire, far more profound and elegant than 
Johnson; rivalled, perhaps, only by Peter 
Bayle, or that erudite old man, James Roche 
of Cork, whose wonderful memory and riches 
of scholarship, now comparatively unknown, 
will be the delight of some future time. As 
a political writer he was once pronounced, 
by no mean authority, to be “the greatest 
in the world,” and although perfection in that 
attainment is scarcely worth the ambition of 
a lofty mind, it would be hard to name any 
other author of the present time, except Syd- 
ney Smith, who was at once so witty, so 
philosophical, so elegant and earnest in po- 
litical discourses, 

As a conversationist he was known for 
the liveliness of his fancy, the diversity of 
his anecdotes, the richness and felicity of his 
illustrations, the depth and shrewdness of his 
truths, the readiness of his repartee, and the 
utter absence of any thing like dictation to 
those who came to listen and be instructed. 
Lastly, as a man, he possessed the most 
child-like gentleness and simplicity, the 
greatest modesty, the warmest heart, the 
most benevolent hand, with the most scanty 
means. But great genius is seldom perfect ; 
iis excesses must be forgiven when they are 
counterbalanced by fine qualities. The rock 
upon which Steel and Burns split, the sole 
blot upon Addison, the only stigma upon 
Charles Lamb, that which exiled Fox from 
the cabinet of England, and reduced Sheri- 
dan to poverty and shame, was the ruin too 
of the late William Maginn. 

His poetical compositions are of the spark- 
ling order of Swift, and possess much of the 
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sprightliness of Lafontaine, without any of| imagined to himself, a tall, reserved, pe- 


the immodesty which tarnishes it. All his) 
songs are modest and decorous, flashing with | 
radiant fun, insphering, as it were, the very | 
spirit of jest and humour ; and though many | 
are marked by that vein of exquisite libel in| 
which the Dean of St. Patrick’s so gloriously 


‘shone, we believe the very first to laugh at 


their prodigality of wit would be the persons 
who are themselves made the objects of his 
arrows. But he has occasionally written in 
a higher spirit, and for grander ends; and 
several of his more serious lyrics are worthy 
of a Tyrteus, or Burns, or Proctor, the 
greatest of all living song writers. ‘To one 
of these we may refer; it is entitled “The 
Soldier Boy,” and runs as follows :— 
“TJ give my soldier-boy a blade, 
In fair Damascus fashioned well; 
Who first the glittering falchion swayed, 
Who first beneath its fury fell, 
I know not, but I hope to know 
That for no mean or hireling trade, 
To guard no feeling base or low, 
I give my soldier-boy a blade. 
Cool, calm, and clear, the lucid flood 
In which its tempering work was done, 
As calm, as clear, as cool of mood, 
Be thou whene’er it secs the sun; 
For country’s claim, at honour’s call, 
For outraged friend, insulted maid, 
At mercy’s voice to bid it fall, 
I give my soldier-boy a blade. 
The eye which marked its peerless edge, 
The hand that weighed its balanced poise, 
, Anvil and pincers, forge and wedge, 
Are gone with all their flame and noise— 
And still the gleaming sword remains; 
So, when in dust I low am laid, 
Remember, by those heart-felt strains, 
I gave my soldier-boy a blade.” 

His manners, devoid of all affectation, 
simple and unstudied, were singularly en- 
gaging. He maintained a certain boyishness 
of heart and character to the very last, and 
though his knowledge of mankind was ex- 
tensive and accurate, he could be as easily 
deceived, as if he were only a raw youth, 
Well does the writer of this notice recollect 
the feelings with which he first wended to 
the residence of his late friend. He was 
then but a mere boy, fresh from the univer- 
sity. He had received, from a relative of 
the doctor, a note of introduction, which he 
sent with no unthrobbing heart to the cele- 
brated man. He went, and was shown up 
stairs; the doctor was not at home, but was 
momentarily expected. Many a dreadful 
picture of the literary lion did he form. He 


dantic- looking man, with the grimness of an 
Irish fire-eater about him, a cold and grave 
eye, a stoical demeanour, and an artificial 
| stiffness, such as we see in the pictures of 
those erudite critics, the Scaligers, or Bar- 
thius, or Erasmus. He almost feared to 
remain, so apprehensive was he of the scath- 
ing glance with which he was persuaded 
Maginn would look through his very soul. 

Suddenly, when his heart almost sunk with- 
in him, a light step was heard ascending the 
stairs—it could not be a man’s foot—no, it 
was too delicate for that—it must, certainly, 
be the nursery-maid, ‘The step was arrest- 
ed at the door, a brief interval, and Maginn 
entered. ‘The spell vanished like lightning, 

and the visitor took heart in a moment. No 
formal-looking personage, in customary suit 
of solemn black, stood before him—but a 
slight, boyish, careless figure, with a blue 
eye, the mildest ever seen—hair, not ex- 
actly white, but of a sunned snow colour— 
an easy, familiar smile—and a countenance, 
that you would be more inclined to laugh 
with, than feel terror from. He bounded 
across the room, with a most unscholar-like 
eagerness, and warmly welcomed the visitor, 
asking him a thousand questions, and put- 
ting him at ease with himself in a moment. 
Then, taking his arm, both sallied forth into 
the street, where, for a long time, the visitor 
was in doubt whether it was Maginn, to 
whom he was really talking, as familiarly as 
if he were his brother—or whether the whole 
was a dream. And such, indeed, was the 
impression generally made on the minds of 
all strangers—but, as in the present case, it 
was dispelled instantly the living original 
appeared. 

His conversation was an outpouring of the 
gorgeous stores wherewith his mind was 
laden, and flowed on, like the storied Pacto- 
lus, all golden. Whether the subject was 
grave or gay, lively or severe—profound, or 
merely elegant—he infused into it such am- 
brosial ichor—he sprinkled it with such sun- 
bright wit, as if the Muse of Comedy stood 
invisibly by, and whispered into his ear— 
he illumined it with so many iris-like beams 
of learning, originality, wisdom, and poetry, 
that to listen to him was like the case of one 
who is spell-bound byanenchanter. And yet, 
all was so artless, so simple, so unconcerned- 
ly delivered, that it evidently required no ef- 
fort of mind to enable him thus to flash forth 
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lustre of his understanding. Many a happy 
hour has the writer of this sketch listened to 
Maginn, as with head leaning back in a 
huge arm-chair, and eye lighted up beneath 
his eloquent forehead and white flowing hair, 
he spoke the words of brightness and wisdom, 
So that we may say of Maginn, as the truly 
divine Plato said of Socrates: "Ey }as autw i 
nym Thy Acpay Bou Bet nas rot wen divac$21 tay daray 
axwev*—** The echo of his words still re- 
sounds like music in my ears, and renders 
me deaf to the melody of other men’s con- 
versation.” 

His habits of composition were such as 
only would suit a man of real mind, and 
that a granary of thought and learning, For 
he wrote with rapidity, seldom revising or 
altering what he had once penned, but finish- 
ing the subject in an off-hand way, and with 
a negligentia non ingrata, infinitely more 
pleasing than belongs to the most elaborate 
and polished style. We doubt if he ever 
transcribed a paper, in his life, from the 
original rough copy: and Gibbon could not 
have boasted with more truth, that to his 
printer were committed the first and only 
manuscript sheets of his history, than could 
Maginn, that he never copied the rude 
draughts of his works. Occasionally, he 
would sit back in his chair, in the middle of 
a sentence, and tell a humourous story to 
whoever was near him, (for he seldom wrote, 
except in company, and generally with all 
kinds of noises about him)—or commence a 
criticism on whatever book lay within his 
reach, or discuss some topic of the day; but 
his mind was evidently at work on the sub- 
ject of his paper, and he would break off 
suddenly from his talk, resuming his pen, 
and writing away with the oreatest haste. 
The leaders which he wrote for the news- 
papers were usually finished in half an hour, 
or perhaps less; but the masculine under- 
standing that dictated them, the terseness 
and vehemence, darting, like sturdy oak trees, 
in every sentence, the sparks of wit, or the 
thrust of sarcasm—these give value to the 
article, and atone for its haste. The wri- 
tings on which he appears to have bestowed 
most care, were the Homeric Ballads; and 
for the last few years, he was seldom with- 
out a copy of the Iliad and Odyssey, in his 
room, or on his bed. 

Such is a brief character of Maginn. Let us 
now follow it with a few anecdotes of his life. 





* Crito in fine. 
Votumre V.—26 





William Maginn was born in July, 1794, 
in Cork. His father was a schoolmaster of 
some repute, and was the proprietor of an 
academy, in Marlbourough-street, in that 
city, which was then considered the princi- 
pal one in the south of Ireland, and liberally 
patronized by the families of the county. 
The abilities of young Maginn displayed 
themselves at a very early age, and were so 
successfully cultivated, that in his tenth year 
he was advanced enough to enter Trinity 
College, his tutor there being Dr. Kyle, 
afterwards Provost of the university, and 
subsequently Bishop of Cork. In college 
he passed through the classes with distinc- 
tion, gained several prizes and gave rich 
promise of his future years; and was the 
reputed author of a poem, entitled ‘ Auneas 
Eunuchus,” which caused no little excite- 
ment, by the eccentricity of its fancy, and 
the boldness of its thoughts. Returning to 
Cork, he assisted for some time in the man- 
agement of the school, and on his father’s 
death, which took place, we believe, when 
Maginn was little more than twenty; he.took 
on himself the burden of the entire establish- 
ment, and conducted it with singular suc- 
cess. ‘The degree of doctor of law was con- 
ferred on him in his twenty-fourth year, an 
unusually early period, and one which we 
believe is without parallel in Ireland. 

Cork was, at that time, in the dawning of 
that taste for literature, and scientific inqui- 
ry, which has since rendered it so celebrated, 
and conferred on it the name of the Athens 
of Ireland. A number of ingenuous young 
men had formed themselves into a society 


for the diffusion of knowledge, and of this» 


club Maginn became a member, and soon 
distinguished himself above all the uthers for 
the depth and universality of his reading. 
To one of his satirical turn, the opportunity 
for exercising his wit, which the foibles ot 
the various members presented to him, was 
too tempting to be overlooked—and accord- 
ingly we find him, at this early period, level- 
ing his shafts at such of his associates as were 
the most prominent in absurdity, priggish- 
ness, or pretension—and flinging about him 
epigrams and jests, as wildly and liberally 
on the small people of the beautiful city, as 
in after years on the chancellors and minis- 
ters of the British empire. But none of these 
trifles will bear transcription. They are 
as ephemeral as the boobies who provoked 
them. 

The publication of Blackwood’s Magazine, 
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which was commenced in 1817, opened a 
field favourable to the display of Maginn’s 
talents, and he lost no time in availing him- 
self of so popular a medium for the insertion 
of his lucubrations. In a communication 
with which we have been favoured by Dr, 
Moir of Musselburgh, the far-famed Delta, 
whose celebrity as a poet is not more widely 
diffused than his reputation as an amiable 
and good man, we find the following amid 
other interesting memoranda. ‘ Dr. Maginn 
commenced his correspondence with Mr. 
Blackwood in November 1819, and his first 
contributions to the Magazine—his very ex- 
traordinary translation into Latin of the bal- 
lad of Chevy Chase—appeared in the num- 
ber for that month. It was sent with a fic- 
titious signature, as were also his other con- 
tributions to the sixth volume of that work,—— 
‘An Epistle to Thomas Campbell’—‘ Ode to 
Mrs. Flanagan by an Irish Gentleman’—and 
‘Leslie versus Hebrew.’ In the seventh 
volume of Blackwood appeared ‘ Luctus on 
the Death of Sir Daniel Donnelly’—the lat- 
ter part of which from ‘ Letter from O’Do- 
herty’—and comprehenting the ‘Ode’ by 
him, ‘ Letter from Seward,’ ‘ Ulaloo Gol’— 
Greek and Latin—‘ Hebrew Dirge’—letter 
from Jennings with ‘ Dirge,’ and from Dow- 
den with ‘ Song,’ as well as ‘Speech deliv- 
ered at the Cork Institution,’ I have always 
believed to be all written by him. ‘To the 
same volume he contributed the Latin ver- 
sion of ‘ Fytte Second of Chevy Chase’—- 
* Ode to Marshal on his Return’—and 
f rather think ‘ Daniel O’Rourke!’ Of the 
last [ am not quite positive, nor of the ‘ Se- 
mihore Biographice.’ (p. 610.) In volume 
eighth the Doctor contributed ‘ Semihoree 
Biographice,’ Nos. 2 and 3, and several parts 
of Daniel (if that was really his.) ‘The * Re- 
marks on the present State of Ireland,’ (p. 
190,) were also by him.” 

To this list we believe we may add “ Let- 
ter from Dr, Olinthus Petre.” (p. 207.)— 
*‘ Epistle from O’Doherty,” (p. 536,) and 
“ Extracts from a Lost (and found) Memo- 
randum Book,” (p. 605,) in which there is 
an ironical remedy for the Poor Laws, al- 
most worthy of standing beside Swift’s ‘Pro- 
ject for eating Children.” This remedy is 
no other than a decoction of cayenne pepper, 
which is administered to all craving mendi- 
cants in a bumper, by a rogue of a French 
cook, and has such an effect on them that 
they never again solicit alms or victuals at 
his door. The plan is put forth with ipimi- 
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table gravity, and it is added that a patent 
for the invention is to be taken out by the 
French cook, 

In all these contributions there was a pro- 
fusion. of wit and learning which flashed on 
the public with a splendour to which they 
were unused. Scarcely one appeared in 
which there was not something libellous ; 
but the sting was so beautifully applied, and 
so mitigated by the surrounding fun, that it 
was difficult seriously to quarrel with the 
author; and Mr. Blackwood seemed to take 
as strong a delight in publishing the sar- 
casms, as Maginn in writing them. ‘The 
following extracts from Mr. Blackwood’s 
Letters to the Doctor, in 1820, show how 
heartily the old man enjoyed a scourging 
article :— 

Edinburgh, 23d November, 1820. 

*“ My Dear Srr—lt has been so far for- 
tunate, that this month’s has been kept back 
for the article on Captain Parry's Expedition, 
as it has enabled us to insert your admirable 
attack on Professor John, which you will 
see has not lost any of its points by the 
hands it has passed through. — It was his doc- 
trine and discoveries with regard to freezing, 
and not heat, which Brewster’s Journal 
proved to be stolen from the Philosophical 
Transactions, and therefore your notice of 
his book on heat wasaltered. ‘The other al- 
terations, | have no doubt, you will approve 
of, and, to add to the joke, O. P. is baptized 
Olinthus Petre, D.D., of T.C.D. 

**] fear that you will think that too great 
liberties have been taken with Holt’s letter, 
but really we felt that they were necessary. 
Iam sure you will not object to such a puppy 
charlatan as Brande being substituted for 
Tommy Thomson.” 

It would seem from the following, that 
Barry Cornwall was not much in Black- 
wood’s favour :— 

*‘ Nothing but your articles would have 
tempted us to notice, in any direct way, ‘the 
beasts of John Scott’s Magazine.’ I have 
no doubt that they will have more attacks 
on this next number, their object undoubted- 
ly being to tempt us to a warfare, which 
might bring them into a little notoriety. I 
see, too, in this week’s ‘ Literary Gazette,’ 
there is a miserable attempt made to attack 
us. Proctor, as I think I mentioned to you, 
is now one of Baldwin’s set, and he is quite 
hand and glove with Jerdan, so that I have 
do doubt this is from the same quarter, and 
preparatory to something that will appear in 
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Baldwin’s next number. Proctor has received 
a great deal more praise in the magazine 
than he deserves, and I would not be sorry 
to see a little which would put him in his 
proper rank, as a person of an elegant enough 
taste, but no very great strength or original 
powers, and more an imitator than an inven- 
tor. I saw a good deal of him the two last 
times I was in London, and | formed a very 
different idea of his talent from what I ex- 
pected of the author of Dramatic Scenes.” 

The Doctor had not at this time commu- 
nicated his name to Blackwood, nor had he, 
what is much more singular, demanded pay- 
ment for his writings. The following ex- 
tract will show that, whatever was the Doc- 
tor’s delicacy, Blackwood, with his accus- 
tomed liberality, acted as became him :— 

‘| hope you will like this number of Maga. 
which | think one of our standard ones. | 
need not say how much it owes to you, and 
I cannot say how much J owe you for your 
most effectual assistance. Your contribu- 
tions have now been so numerous and so 
valuable, in the truest sense of the word, that 
I trust you will allow me to return you some 
acknowledgment, for | cannot repay you for 
the kind and valuable aid you have given 
me, If you will not accept money, | trust 
you will allow me to send you books, and 
you would do me a singular favour if you 
would send me a list of those that would be 
acceptable to you. It is very awkward of 
me to ask you to do this; but ignorant as I 
am of what passes, or what you would most 
prize, [| would not like to send you works 
you did not want, and I must therefore beg 
of you to send me a good long list.””* 

In the ninth volume appeared the “ Hymn 
to Christopher North,” some more cantos of 
* Daniel O’Rourke”—* A familiar Letter 
from the Adjutant”—*A Letter from Dr. 
Petre’—and “Bacchus or the Pirates,” a 
Homeric hymn, translated into the metre of 
Sir Walter Scott. “In this month,” says 
Dr. Moir, “ Doctor Maginn appeared in Edin- 
burg in propria persona. From the follow- 





* For a considerable time Dr. Maginn correspond- 
ed with Mr. Blackwood under the signature of R. 
T.S., and he gradually withdrew the incognito so far 
as to subscribe himself Ralph Tuckett Scott, and 
Mr. Blackwood sent him a cheque, payable to that 
gentleman. Dr. Maginn wrote a very humourous 
letter, quizzing Mr. B. for being gulled, and exag- 
gerating the difficulty he had in getting the cheque 
cashed, with the endorsement of an imaginary 
person. 





ing extract from a letter of Mr. Blackwood 
to me at that time, you will see how nearly 
Dr. Maginn and I were in meeting.” 

‘| have living with me just now, my cele- 
brated Cork correspondent, who pummelled 
Professor Leslie in such a grand style. He 
has come over quite on purpose to see me, 
and, till he introduced himself to me on Mon- 
day, I did not know his name, or any thing 
of him, except by his letters under an as- 
sumed signature like yourself. I wish now, 
my dear sir, you would also call on me, for 
I should rejoice exceedingly to have the plea- 
sure of seeing you at my house with this very 
singular man, and some of my other friends, 
whom I am sure you would like to know. 
At the same time, I beg to assure you that, 
I would not for the world press this on you, 
unless you find it entirely accordant with 
your own views and wishes. I would not 
wish you to go the least out of your own way ; 
and so anxious am | that I should owe the 
pleasure of knowing you entirely to yourself, 
I have never since you expressed your feel- 
ings on this head, made the slightest inquiry 
either directly or indirectly.” 

‘‘] have quoted the continuation of the 
paragraph,” adds Dr. Moir, ‘ to show that 
at this time I was not personally acquainted 
with Mr. Blackwood, and also that from the 
admiration of Dr, Maginn’s talents, which I 
had occasionally expressed in my letters to 
him, Mr. Blackwood held out the opportunity 
of my then meeting the Doctor, as an addi- 
tional temptation to my revealing myself. I 
was then very young—only twenty-two— 
and diffident to a degree, and it was not for 
a year after that time that I ventured a flesh- 
and-blood presentation in the sanctum of 
Maga. 

“‘[ remember having afterwards been in- 
formed by Mr. Blackwood, that the Doctor 
arrived in Edinburgh on Sunday evening, 
and found his way out to Newington, where 
he then resided. It so happened that the 
whole family had gone to the country a few 
days before, and in fact, the premises, except 
the front gate, were locked up. This the 
Doctor managed, after vainly ringing and 
knocking, to open, and made a circuit of the 
building, peeping first into one window, and 
then another, where every thing looked snug 
and comfortable, though tenantless. He took 
occasion afterwards to remark that no such 
temptations were allowed to prowlers in Ire- 
land. 

‘*‘ On the forenoon of Monday he present- 
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ed himself in Prince’s street—at that time 
Mr. Blackwood’s place of business—and for- 
mally asked for an interview with that gen- 
tleman, The Doctor was previously well 
aware that his quizzes on Dowden, Jennings, 
and Cody of Cork, (perfectly harmless as 
they were,) had produced a ferment in that 
quarter, which now exploded in sending fierce 
and fiery letters to the proprietor of the ma- 
gazine, demanding the name of the writer, 
as he had received sundry notes from Mr, 
Blackwood, telling him the circumstances ; 
and on Mr. Blackwood appearing, the stran- 
ger apprised him of his wish to have a pri- 
vate conversation with him, and this in the 
strongest lrish accent he could assume. 

**On being closetted together, Mr. Black- 
wood thought to himself, as Mr. Blackwood 
afterwards informed me,—-—‘ Here at last is 
one of the wild Irishmen—and come for no 
good purpose, doubtless.’ 

***¢ You are Mr. Blackwood, I presume,’ 
said the stranger. 

“*¢T am,’ answered that gentleman. 

**¢] have rather an unpleasant business 
then with you,’ he added, ‘regarding some 
things which appeared in your magazine. 
They are so and so—would you be so kind 
as to give me the name of the author ?” 

*¢¢’That requires consideration,’ said Mr, 
Blackwcod; ‘and | must first be satisfied 
that F 

‘** ¢ Your correspondent resides in Cork, 
doesn’t he? You need not make any mys- 
tery about that.” 

‘“‘ «T decline at present,’ said Mr. B. ‘ giv- 
ing any information on that head, before | 
know more of this business—of your pur- 
pose—and who you are.’ 

“* « You are very shy, sir,’ said the stran- 
ger; ‘I thought you corresponded with Mr. 
Scott, of Cork,’ mentioning the assumed 
name under which the doctor had hitherto 
communicated with the magazine. 

“««T beg to decline giving any information 
on that subject,’ was the response of Mr. 
Blackwood. 

* «Tf you don’t know him, then,’ sputter- 
ed out the stranger ; ‘ perhaps—perhaps you 
could know your own handwriting,’ at the 
same moment producing a packet of letters 
from his side pocket. ‘ You need not deny 
your correspondence with that gentleman— 
I am that gentleman.’ 

*¢ Such was the whimsical introduction of 
Dr. Maginn to Mr. Blackwood; and after a 
cordial shake of the hand, and a hearty 
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\laugh, the pair were in a few minutes up to 


the elbows in friendship. The doctor re- 
mained at this time in Edinburgh, at Mr. 
B.’s house, for several weeks; and was in- 
troduced to Professor Wilson, Mr. Lockhart, 
R. P. Gillies, Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Howison, 
and other prominent literary characters, as 
well as several leading and influential mem- 
bers of the Scottish bar. ‘The doctor remain- 
ed in Edinburgh until the middle of July, 
when he returned home.” 

The coronation, and the king’s visit to 
Ireland, in 1821, seemed well worthy of 


|commemoration in the pages of Blackwood ; 


and the publisher spared no exertions to 
make his numbers for August and Septem- 
ber worthy of the occasion. In the first- 
named of these months, we find him writing 
to Maginn thus:— 

“| feel prodigious anxiety about my next 
number; it is so much consequence that it 
should be very good as well as very lively. 
| entreat of you, as the greatest favour you 
can ever do me, to make the utmost exer- 
tions that your limited leisure will permit 
you. It would have an admirable eflect if 
you could send me an article full of the true 
loyal Irish feeling which is at present sweep- 
ing all before it in your Green Isle. None 
but an Irishman can do this. At the same 
time, this is not to prevent there being plen- 
ty of the humorous and droll turn of com- 
munication, in the Luctus style, as you pro- 
posed. ‘The ode and the song every one is 
delighted with ; and a great deal more of the 
same kind is expected in our next number. 
4 writes me that he never almost read any 
thing so good; and Wilson and Hamilton 
were quite delighted with them.” 

The Ode and Song here alluded to ap- 
peared in the August number, (p. 94, vol. 
x.,) and well deserve the laughter which 
they provoked. In the same volume is “ Syl- 
vanus Urban and Christopher North,” ‘ Ex- 
postulation with Mr. Barker,” ‘ Adventus 
in Hiberniam Regis,” ‘*'The Man in the 
Bell”’—a paper worthy of Victor Hugo,— 
“ Latin Prosody from England,” “Treason,” 
“The Sixth Canto of Daniel O’Rourke,” 
‘‘ Translation of the Adventus,” *“*On the 
Scholastic Doctors,” “ Specimens of Free 
and Easy Translations,” ‘ Ancient Nation- 
al Melodies,” ‘* Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
‘© A Bitter Quiz on Lord Byron’s Poem of 
Darkness,” ‘The Irish Melodies,” * Re- 
marks on Shelley’s Adonais,” with several 
other short papers, which, according to cus- 












tom, we do not think worth particularising, 
as to do so would swell this paper beyond 
all reasonable limits. In reference to two 
articles among the foregoing, of remarkable 
merit, we read the following observations in 
Mr. Blackwood’s letters :— 

«On Saturday and yesterday I received 
all your parcels of the 8th, 9th, and 10th, 
Both your songs are capital; and I weary 
excessively for the introduction which you 
are to prefix. Captain Hamilton was like to 
die of laughing when he read them ; particu- 
larly St. Patrick. Any one but yourself, he 
says, would mar the melodies. We stand 
so much in need of them for this number, 
and they stand so little in need of any intro- 
duction, that I really must print them now; 
and the notice of Tommy Moore will do as 


THE WINE-BIBBER’S GLORY—A NEW SONG. 
Toune—“ The Jolly Miller.” 


Quo me Bacche rapis tui 
Plenum? Hor. 


i. 
Ir Horatius Flaccus made jolly old Bacchus 
So often his favourite theme ; 
If in him it was classic to praise his old Massie, 
And Falernian to gulp in a stream; 
If Falstaff’s vagaries bout Sack and Canaries 
Have pleased us again and again; 
Shall we not make merry, on Port, Claret, or 
Sherry, 
Madeira, and sparkling Champagne? 


9 
First Port, that potation preferred by our nation 
To all the small drink of the French; 
Tis the best standing liquor for layman or vicar, 
The army, the navy, the bench; 
°Tis strong and substantial, believe me, no man 
shall 
Good Port from my dining-room send ; 
In your soup—after cheese — every way it will 
please, 
But most, téte-’-téte with a friend. 


3. 
Fair Sherry, Port’s sister, for years they dismissed 
her 
To the kitchen to flavour the jellies— 
There long she was banished, and well nigh had 
vanished 
To comfort the kitchen maids’ bellies ; 
Till his Majesty fixt, he thought Sherry when sixty 
Years old like himself quite the thing ; 
So I think it but proper, to fill a tip-topper 
Of Sherry to drink to the king. 


4. 
Though your delicate Claret, by no means goes 
far, it 
Is famed for its exquisite flavour; 
’Tis a nice provocation to wise conversation, 
Queer blarney, or harmless palaver ; 


26* 
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well with the next number as with this, 
should it not come in time. 

‘The Sixth Canto of Daniel is, I think, 
the very best we have had. It will be a 
most grievous disappointment, likewise, to 
me, if | do not receive the introduction and 
Latin verses by to-morrow evening’s post. 
It is a happy thought to put the conclusion 
in Latin, as it would be a pity to lose it: 
and it will, besides, gratify so much all our 
learned friends.” 

‘‘In the following year appeared, among 
other papers, in Blackwood, his ‘ Wine Bib- 
ber’s Glory,’ of which, as a specimen of his 
Latinity, we insert a copy here, and when 
we say that it is fully equal to any thing that 
Vincent Bourne ever wrote, we do it only the 
justice to. which its merits are entitled :— 


TOPORIS GLORIA-——A LATIN MELODY. 


To a tune for itself, lately discovered in Herculaneum—be- 
ing an ancient Reman air—or, if not, quite as good. 


Cum jollificatione boisterosd: i. e. with boisterous jollifica- 
tion. 


I. 
S1 Horatio Flacco de hilari Baccho 
Mos carmina essct cantare, 
Si Massica vina vocaret divina, 
Falernaque sciret potare ; 
Si nos juvat miré Falstaffium audire 
Laudentum Hispanicum merum, 
Cor nostrum sit letum, ob Portum, Claretum, 
Xerense, Campanum, Maderum. 


Il. 

Est Portum potatio quam Anglica natio 
Vinis Gallie pretulit lautis:— 

Sacerdote amatur—et laicis potatur 
Consultis, militibus, nautis. 

Si meum conclave hoe forte et suave 
Vitaverit, essem iniquus, 

Post caseum—in jure—placebit secure 
Preesertim cum adsit amicus. 


II. 

Huie quamvis cognatum, Xerense damnatum, 
Gelata culina tingebat, 

Vinum exul ibique dum coquo cuique 
Generosum liquorem prebebat. 

Sed a rege probatum est valdé pergratum 
Cum (ut ipse) sexagenarilum— 

Largé ergo implendum, regique bibendum 
Opinor est nunc necessarium. 


Iv- 
Claretum, oh! quamvis hand forte (deest nam vis) 
Divina sapore notatur ; 
Hine dulcia dicuntur—faceta nascuntur— 
Leniterque philiosophizatur. 
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*Tis the bond of society—no inebriety 
Follows a swig of the Blue ; 
One may drink a whole ocean, but ne’er feel com- 
motion 
Or headache from Chateau Margoux. 


o. 


But though claret is pleasant, to taste for the pre- 
sent 
On the stomach it sometimes feels cold; 
So to keep it all clever, and comfort your liver, 
Take a glass of Madeira that’s old; 
When ’t has sailed for the Indies, a cure for all 
wind ’tis, 
And cholic *twill put to the rout ; 
All doctors declare a good glass of Madeira 
The best of all things for the gout. 


6. 
Then Champagne! dear Champagne! ah! how 
gladly I drain a 
Whole bottle of Ocil de Perdrix; 
To the eye of my charmer, to make my love 
warmer, 
If cool that love ever could be. 
I could toast her for ever—but never, oh, never 
Would I her dear name so profane ; 
So, if e’er when I’m tipsy, it slips to my lips, I 
Wash it back to my heart with Champagne! 


From this time until 1828, the doctor con- 
stantly contributed to ** Blackwood,” and the 
list of his works now lying before us is such 
as probably no other literary man in the 
empire could have equalled. In the year 
1823, he married; and having given up his 
school, went to London, with the intention 


of seeking his fortune in the wide ocean of 


literature, dreaming, no doubt, like most 
young men, of the golden isles of Atalantis, 
to be found in those watery wilds, and, like 
them doomed to disappointment. His cele- 
brity soon procured him literary employ- 
ment; and from Murray, “the Anax of 
booksellers,” as Lord Byron called him, he 
received overtures for the composition of a 
life of that poet, who had just died. Nothing 
can more clearly show the high opinion en- 
tertained by those best qualified to judge of 
his abilities than this fact. A young man 
from an Irish provincial town, who had 
never written a book, and whose name was 
little known, entrusted with the biography 
of one of the greatest of England’s poets, by 
one of the shrewdest booksellers that ever 
lived, is a spectacle not often seen, and Ma- 
ginn used to speak of it with no little satis- 
faction. The papers and letters of his lord- 
ship were accordingly placed in the doctor’s 
hands, and remained in his possession for 
some time, but no steps were taken in the 
biography, and it was finally entrusted to 
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Socialis potatio! te haud fregit ratio 
Purpureo decoram colore ! 

Tui maximum mare liceret potare 
Sine mentis frontisve dolore. 


v. 

Etsi vero in presenti Claretum bibenti 
Videatur imprimis jucundum, 

Cito venter frigescat—quod ut statim decrescat 
Vetus vinum Maderum adeundum. 

Indos si navigarit, vento corpus levarit, 
Coliccamque fugarit hoc merum; 

Podagra ¢ruciato “ Vinum optimum dato 


Clamant medici docti Maderum,” 


VI. 
Campanum! Campanum: quo gaudio lagenam 
Ocelli Perdricis sorberem! 
Ad domine oculum exhauriam poculum 
Tali philtro si unquam egerem— 
Propinarem divinam—sed peream si sinam 
Nomen carum ut sic profanatur, 
Et si cum Bacchus urget, ad labia surgit 
Campano ad cor revoletur. 


Mr. Moore. It is fortunate for the memory 
of Lord Byron that Maginn did not write his 
life; as, instead of the romantic fictions to 
which Mr. Moore has treated us, in which 
the author of Childe Harold is represented 
as a demi-god, or something just less, we 
should have a picture of the man, unvizored 
and unrobed, in his true and natural colours; 
his whole heart and life laid bare, as he him- 
self wished them to be, and a record of a 
career more singular than even the Confes- 
sions of Rousseau, and only less profligate 
than the Memoirs of De Faublas. In the 
papers submitted to the doctor, there were, 
as he assured us, in every page, proofs of 
the utter falseness and insincerity of his lord- 
ship, to an extent scarcely credible; and he 
had gleaned besides, from the most authentic 
sources, such general information of the life 
and habits of the poet, as to be better ac- 
quainted with his career than any other man 
in England. 

* Although,” said he, “I never read the 
autobiography of which so much has been 
said, so much of it has been repeated to me, 
that [ know almost the entire of its contents. 
It contained scarcely anything more than 
what we already know, The whole object 
seemed to be to puff himself and run down 
every body else. Moore’s disinterestedness 
in burning the manuscript has been talked 
of absurdly. There never was such a hum- 













































bug. Murray lost two thousand pounds by 
it.” 

In the Noctes Ambrosiane, No. XV. we 
find the doctor expressing his opinion of the 
papers thus: with a slight variation it is 
what we have often heard him say :—*‘* One 
volume of his memoirs in short, consists of a 
dictionary of all his friends and acquaint- 
ances, alphabetically arranged, with proper 
definitions of their characters—criticisms on 
their works (when they had any) and gener- 
ally a few specimens of their correspondence. 
To me this volume seemed on the whole the 
most amusing of the three. The fact is, that 
Byron never could versify, and that his me- 
moirs and his private letters are the only 
things of his that | have ever seen, that give 
me, in the least degree, the notion of a fine 
creature, enjoying the full and unrestrained | 
swing of his faculties. Hang it, if you had | 
ever seen that attack of his on ‘ Blackwood” 
—or, better still, that attack of his on Jeffrey, 
for puffing Johnny Keats—or, best of all, 
perhaps, that letter on Hobhouse—or that 
glorious, now | think of it, inimitable letter 
to Tom Moore, giving an account of the 
blow-up with Murray about the Don Juan 
concern—oh, dear, if you had seen these, 
you would never have thought of mentioning 
any rhymed thing of Byron’s; no, not even | 
his Epigrams on Sam Rogers, which are 
well worth five dozen Parasinas and Prison- 
ers of Chillon.” 

With these sentiments, which clearly show 
how little enthusiasm he felt for either his 
lordship or his poetry, the doctor recom- 
mended Murray to publish the letters entire 
with libels, sneers, satires, sarcasms, epi- 
grams, confessions, and intrigues, unmuti- 
lated and unasterisked, and merely prefix to 
the work such information as was absolutely 
indispensable. Had this been done, the world 
would now be in possession of the most ex- 
traordinary compilation that ever appeared ; 
but Murray got frightened —his great friends 
came about him, and advised, and wept, and 
entreated and implored; and the task of 
drawing up the“ Memoirs,” taken from Ma- 
ginn, was consigned to one who, having been 
a whig all his life, knew best what would 
please his employers, and expunged all those 
parts in which they were mercilessly shown 
up. Ina moral point of view, perhaps, we 
have no reason to regret our loss. 

In 1824, the doctor having been appointed 
by Mr. Murray, foreign editor of ‘* The Re- 





presentative,” a daily paper, then newly 
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established, went to reside in Paris. That 
publication did not, however, flourish long, 
and on its death, the doctor returned to Lon- 
don, where, for a time, he earned a scanty 
livelihood, by writing for magazines, annuals, 
and newspapers. In the “ Literary Souvenir” 
for 1829, appeared one of his most beautiful 
tales, “ The City of the Demons.” In the 
volume which preceded it, is another, enti- 
tled, “* A Vision of Purgatory;” and in the 
Fairy Legends of Mr. Crofton Crocker, was 
the exquisitely humorous story of “ Daniel 
O’Rourke,’’* and three others, whose names 
we have forgotten. He contributed princi- 
pally to the “ John Bull,” then in its glory, 
and had obtained so great a reputation as a 
political writer, that on the establishment of 
“The Standard,” by Mr. Baldwin, he was 
appointed joint editor with Dr. Gifford. Inthe 
same year he published ‘¢ Whitehall,” one of 
the most wild and extraordinary productions 
of the day; overflowing with mad-cap wit 
and quaint learning, and containing sketches 
of all the leading characters of the time, from 
George IV., down to Jack Ketch the hang- 
man. To the last-named office, by an inimi- 
table stroke of humour, he appoints Mr. 
Tierney, who, having come up to town with 
an earnest desire to be made prime minister, 
and having in vain solicited that or some 
other place, finally, in despair, accepts the 
office of executioner, and performs the last 
ceremonies of the law on Mr. Huskisson, 
who, he tells us, ‘* amid the acclamations of 
surrounding thousands, died easily and in- 
stantaneously.” ‘This work is very rare, but 
will well repay any one who takes the trou- 
ble of searching for it through the old book- 
shops of London. 

This appears to have been a busy period 
of the doctor’s life. From the interesting 
memoranda of Dr. Moir, we extract the fol- 
lowing account of another work of fiction 
which has been lost :—‘ Another thing of 
the doctor’s, | remember being particularly 
struck with; and I am almost certain that it 
has never been published. I think it was 
written when he was in Paris, in connection 
with ‘The Representative,’ the newspaper 
which Mr. Murray started in London. You 
must, of course, be aware, that the doctor 
was the foreign editor, and, it is said, with a 





* [We have seen a copy of “ Daniel O'Rourke,” 
printed before either Crofton Crocker or Dr. Ma- 
ginn was born, so our correspondent must be in 
error in attributing this composition to Maginn,— 
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very handsome salary, during the short time 
that it continued to be published. The 
manuscript referred to was sent to Mr. Black- 
wood towards the end of 1827, as | find from 
the following extract from a letter to me :— 

“1 believe | mentioned to you that I had 
got some chapters of a very queer work by 
Dr. Maginn. He is sucha singular person, 
that | don’t know if he will ever finish it; 
and perhaps | shall have to return the manu- 
script one of these days. I should therefore 
be sorry you did not read it, and [ send you 
the whole I have got, with his contents of 
the intended chapters. How do you think 
they would do for Maga, should he not finish 
the book, and be willing to allow them to 
appear in it?” 

“What answer I returned to these queries 
I do not now remember; but have a dis- 
tinct’ recollection of setting down the pro- 
duction as a very extraordinary one—full 
of power, originality, and interest. The 
scene was laid in Paris, and some of the 
scenes were very striking, more especially 
one, where an only and spoiled son, having 
dissipated his substance in all kinds of riot- 
ous living, and descended to all the mean- 
ness of vice, has not yet the moral courage 
to reveal his lost condition to his doting pa- 
rents, who resided in one of the provinces, 
and who believed him to be an industrious 
and ardent student; and at length throws 
himself into the Seine, his body being after- 
wards claimed by them at the Morgue. It 
would appear that I had kept the manuscript 
for some time, and that it had been mislaid, 
although afterwards recovered, as [| find al- 
lusion to the subject in another letter from 
Mr. Blackwood :— 

“Jt is most fortunate that you discovered 
the doctor’s chapters, and all in good time. 
Some weeks ago he wrote me to return them, 
but in the hurry of one thing or another, I 
neglected to do so. Last night I had an- 
other letter from him, and intended to have 
sent it off this very day.” 

In 1830, “* Fraser’s Magazine” was estab- 
lished, and with the foundation and chief 
management of that brilliant periodical, Ma- 
ginn was most intimately connected. Some 
disagreement with Blackwood, we believe, 
Jed to the birth of this new and powerful 
rival, which soon attained a circulation the 
most extensive and respectable of any of the 
London published periodicals. The first three 
or four numbers were almost entirely writ- 


ten by the doctor and his friend, Mr. Hugh 
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'Fraser, one of those clever, well-bred men 


of wit and honour about town, whom Lon- 
don produces in greater perfection and great- 
er numbers than any other metropolis in the 
world. The articles being completed, they 
both sallied forth with the manuscript in their 
pockets, and proceeded down Regent street, 
in search of a publisher, Passing No. 215, 
the doctor said, ** Fraser! here is a name- 
sake of yours—let us try him.” They en- 
tered the shop—some bright star of fortune 
that presided over Mr. James Fraser, then 
conducting them. ‘The terms were arrang- 
ed, and thus was laid the basis of “ Fraser’s 
Magazine.” Many persons thought it was 
so called after the publisher. This was a 
mistake. Mr. James Fraser, so far from 
taking pride in the journal which bore his 
name, never permitted any one in his estab- 
lishment to call it “Fraser’s Magazine.” In 
his books and correspondence, which we 
have seen, we find it always called ‘ The 
Town and Country,” and it was after Mr. 
Hugh Fraser the Magazine was designated 
by the title by which it is known. 

A highly popular and delightful feature in 
this Magazine, was the Gallery of Literary 
Portraits—the letter-press for nearly all of 
which was written by Maginn. These were 
entirely original in plan and execution, and 
created a sensation in literary circles, not 
often paralleled. ‘The exquisite sketches by 
Maclise added not a little to their attraction. 
As a whole, they are, we think, the most 
original and sparkling of the doctor’s pro- 
ductions ; and when we remember that they 
were hit off at a moment’s notice, we shall 
be easily able to fancy how meteoric was the 
intellect from which they emanated. Wit 
was their principal recommendation. ‘This,” 
as Sir William Jones said of Dunning, * re- 
lieved the weary, calmed the resentful, and 
animated the drowsy; this drew smiles even 
from such as were the objects of it; scatter- 
ed flowers over a desert; and, like sunbeams 
sparkling on a lake, gave vivacity to the 
dullest and least interesting theme.” And 
we never read them, without involuntarily 
thinking we hear the doctor speak, for they 
are perfect resemblances of what his con- 
versation was. 

Maginn was now in the zenith of his re- 
putation and circumstances. He mixed in 
good society—was courted by lords and la- 
dies of rank and fashion, and moved in the 
glittering circle of the aristocracy. By Lord 
Lowther, Lord Francis Egerton, Mr, Wil- 
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son Croker, and Lady Stepney, he was re- 
ceived with friendship and consideration ; and 
though he lived, bitterly to experience the 
truth of Dr. Burney’s remark* — * what 
Pliny has said of the cinnamon tree, seems 
applicable to the great in general, corticis 
in quo summa gratia—nothing but the mere 
outside is of value’”’—still the warmest of his 
admirers must admit, that their subsequent 
desertion of him may be attributed not a little 
to his own want of prudence. By Mr. Cro- 
ker he is thus described in a letter, which 
we have had an opportunity of seeing :— 
“On the few occasions of my having the 
pleasure of being in his society, his conver- 
sation was very lively and original—a singu- 
lar mixture of classical erudition, and Jrish 
un. ‘There was a good deal of wit, and 
still more of drollery, and certainly no de- 
ficiency of what is called conviviality and 
animal spirits. I remember on one occasion 
having heard from some common friend, that 
he seemed to be throwing away a great deal 
of talent on ephemeral productions. I took 
the liberty of advising him to direct his great 
powers to some more permanent objects, and 
he told me that he contemplated some serious 
work, I think on the Greek drama, but of 
this | am not quite sure. It might have been 
the Greek orators. I| had a high opinion of 
his power to illustrate either.” 

By our illustrious countryman, Maclise, 
he is thus described at the period of which 
we now write:—‘With every desire to do 
what you request, I find myself embarassed 
in contributing the slightest memorandum of 
my acquaintance with the late Dr. Maginn. 
Does he not strike you to have been precise- 
ly the person of whom it would be most diffi- 
cult to convey (to one who had not known 
him) a true impression? I[ cannot boast of 
having seen as much of the doctor, as I was 
ambitious of seeing; for, although known to 
him from my first arrival in London, yet, 
whether from his own, and perhaps my ac- 
tive occupation, the usual separating tenden- 
cies and distractions of town, differences of 
pursuit, &c., our interviews were not after 
all so frequent as I could have wished; and 
when we consider over how many years they 
were spread, any thing I could say of him 
must, of necessity, assume a tone of the 
highest panegyric, and I find it difficult to 
satisfy myself in the choice of any expres- 
sion sufficiently powerful to convey my idea 





* Life of Metastatio. 





of his great abilities as a writer, and conver- 
sationist, and of his excellent nature as a 
man. He comes upon my general recollec- 
tion always crowded round by the most plea- 
sant associations, and I can conjure him up 
in particular situations. ‘The morning walk 
of my early acquaintance, and more recent- 
ly the morning visit, when I had but to listen 
and be delighted. Indeed his various gifts 
and brilliant qualities were ever met with 
prompt acknowledgment, and where wit and 
wits abounded, one always had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing him commanding attention.” 
These were the rosy days of his existence. 
How full of stern philosophy do they appear, 
when we contrast them with subsequent 
scenes, and find him, who, but a brief period 
before was a visitor in lordly palaces and 
drawing-rooms, pining away in the gloomy 
cells and garrets of the Fleet. 

Let us resume the thread of our narrative: 
—We have been favoured by our friend, Mr, 
Nickisson, the present proprietor of “ Fra- 
ser,” with a list of Maginn’s contributions to 
that periodical; but it is so extensive as to 
preclude the possibility of printing it. We 
shall, therefore, only notice a few of the 
most prominent papers, merely premising 
that the doctor contributed to almost every 
number of the Magazine from the commence- 
ment down to No. 133, one or two papers at 
an average. 

In the 87th Number appeared the memo- 
rable satire of Lord Byron on his friend Sam 
Rogers; and in the following month, Cole- 
ridge’s Epitaph on his enemy, Sir James 
Mackintosh. - Both these created much talk, 
and are among the most interesting literary 
curiosities we possess. The satire is the 
very best and bitterest that has appeared 
since Swift, and fully corroborates the opin- 
ion which the doctor expressed in the * Noc- 
tes Ambrosiane,” before quoted. ‘* I would 
give a trifle to have seen Sam’s face the 
morning that satire was published,” said Ma- 
ginn. It is reported that Rogers attempted 
to buy up all the copies of the magazine, but 
yielded to the advice of a friend, who remon- 
strated with him on the inutility of sucha 
step. Of that great poet and his composi- 
tions Doctor Maginn thought but little, and 
said that he owed much of his fame toa right 
appreciation of that glorious line— 


* The road through the stomach’s the way to 
the heart.” 


*T do not think Sam Rogers any great 
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poet, notwithstandidg all the puffs about him,” 
said aj friend, one day, to the doctor. 
“That is,” he replied, ‘* because you never 
ate airy of his dinners.” 
The “ Fraser Papers” form the next fea- 
ture of interest and importance in the maga- 
zine. ‘Though written on subjects generally 


of a temporary nature, and every one of 


them hastily struck off in Fraser’s back par- 
lour, over such supplies of liquid as would 
totally incapacitate all other men from work, 
realizing too often in Regent street the pic- 
ture which the classic poet of antiquity be- 
held in the rosy mornings of Ausonia :— 

“Sic noctem patera, sic ducam carmine donec 

Injiciat radios in mea vina dies.” 

Prorert. iv. 6. 
the doctor and his associate in the task, Mr. 
C , (a writer of no mean ability,) have 
flung ipto the essays such radiant fun, blend- 
ed with such sound reasoning, that they seem 
destined to avoid the fate which overtakes 
most jolitical writings, and has consigned 
those of Swift and Addison already to ob- 
livion. ‘They do not, it is true, contain much 
of what is called “‘ the philosophy of history ;” 
they do, not aspire to such august thoughts as 
invests the pamphlets of Burke, and will con- 
vey them in triumph down to all posterity ; 
for such ends they were not designed or 
written; but as speculations flung off to win 
some temporary advantage—to gall some 
political adversary, or celebrate some triumph 
of party, they are inimitable, and are im- 
pregnated with as much of the true Rabe- 
laisian fire as will keep them vigorous for 
ever. 

In the sixty-first number appeared one of 
his most admirable things, “The Fraser- 
ians,” which was soon followed by a paper 
in the sixty-fourth, entitled “ April Fools,” 
into which, as in a net, by an advertisement 
in a newspaper from a sentimental young In- 
dian lady, possessed of a fortune, and in 
want of a husband, he drew no less than 
eighteen fools, all of whom felt so extremely 
anxious about the fair unknown as to pro- 
duce no less than one hundred epistles, every 
one of which the doctor published. We be- 
lieve Theodore Hook had something to do 
with this hoax. It was certainly worthy of 
him. 

In the seventy-third number appeared the 
** Report on Fraser’s Magazine,”—a paper 
full of talent and learning, but tiresome from 
its great length; and in the eightieth num- 
ber his famous review of “ Berkeley Castle.” 








This was written in Fraser’s back parlour at 
the end of the month, when the whole party 
was heated with wine. It was scribbled off, 
with his usual rapidity, in about an hour, 
Maginn having never once taken his pen off 
the | paper until he had concluded it; and on 
its being handed by the publisher to Father 
Mahony, the latter said :— 

“Jemmy, you had better take care what 
you do—this seems libellous.” 

Fraser looked at some of the passages to 
which the priest objected, but merely said :—— 

“‘Pooh—we have printed worse ;—we 
are at the end of the month, and it must 
go in.’ 

‘¢ Very well,” was the stoical remark of 
the priest, and the paper was set up in type 
and published. The result is well-known. 

The conduct of Maginn, on being made 
acquainted with the assault on the publisher 
was honourable. He instantly forwarded a 
note to the Hon. Grantley Berkely, apprising 
him that he was the author of the article. 
Shortly afterwards he received a card from 
Major Fancourt, M.P., on the part of Mr. 
Berkeley, in which it was stated that he was 
desirous to see him on particular business. 
The doctor immediately waited on Major 
Fancourt, and it was agreed between them— 
the doctor in the mean time procuring a se- 
cond—that a hostile meeting should take 
place in the evening, at seven o’clock. ‘The 
place appointed was a field in the New Bar- 
net Road, and Mr. Hugh Fraser, his old 
friend, acted as the doctor’s second. The 
parties were placed on the ground at a little 
before seven, and on the first exchange of 
shots Doctor Maginn fired rather high, which 
induced Major Fancourt to ask whether the 
doctor had done it designedly not to fire at 
his antagonist. Mr. Hugh Fraser answered 
that he did not know. The pistols were a 
second time loaded and placed in the hands 
of the parties, who fired again without effect. 
The seconds here interfered, but vainly. A 
third exchange of shots then took place, 
Berkeley’s bullet grazing the heel of Dr. 
Maginn’s boot, and the doctor’s bullet graz- 
ing “the collar of his adversary’s coat. ‘The 
seconds again interfered, and the parties left 
the ground without any explanation, merely 
bowing to each other as they departed. Both 
behaved with the utmost coolness and delibe- 
ration, and not a word was spoken on the 
occasion, with the exception of the word of 
command, and the question of Major Fan. 
court with the answer. Warrants had been 
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issued against the parties, but, as we have 
seen, inetfectually. 

We have now brought the doctor to the 
year 1837, when his ditliculties began to as- 
sume a more formidable aspect than they had 
hitherto worn. Since his dismissal from the 
*‘ Standard” his affairs had begun to get in- 
volved, and the temporary and fluctuating 
engagements which he got on the * True 
Sun,” “Age,” &c, &c., did but little to re- 
lieve him. 

But there was another external attraction 
which made home less agreeable; and as 
this formed one of the most remarkable fea- 
ures of his life, it would be unpardonable in 
a biographer not to allude to it—we mean 
his supposed attachment to Miss Landon. 
Whatever were the terms on which he stood 
with that gifted and fascinating creature, cer- 
tain it is that the strongest friendship sub- 
sisted between them, and we should not be 
wrong if we said, that at least one-fourth of 
those poems which combine to form “ The 
Drawing-room Scrap-book,” while that book 
was under the guidance of Miss Landon, was 
contributed by Doctor Maginn. We have 
been told by one who heard him read, and 
saw him correct the proof-sheets of that 
work, that he made no secret to that person, 
at least, of having contributed much to the 
Scrap-book: and he used to repeat those 
poems which he had given to the fair editress, 
laughing heartily all the time at the little 
hoax they were playing off upon the public. 
In more than one of the volumes there are 
poems with the doctor’s name or initials— 
but this was done to lull suspicion. On Miss 
Landon’s death Maginn was disconsolate, 
and almost lost his senses for two days. 

In 1834 the doctor had resumed his cor- 
respondence with Mr. Blackwood, and to the 
April number for that year, says Dr. Moir, 
“he sent the exquisite ‘Story without a Tail,’ 
which was followed, in May, by ‘ Bob 
Burke’s Duel with Ensign Brady,’ almost 
equally good.” Among his new contribu- 
tions to Blackwood, Dr. Moir has omitted to 
notice his “ ‘Tobias Correspondence,” which 
was written in a little garret in Wych street, 
in the Strand, where the doctor was hiding 
from the blood-hounds of the law, and is full 
of the varied experience of his whole literary 
life. When a friend applied to him for some 
hints as to how he should write for newspa- 
pers, Maginn merely said, “ Read the To- 
bias Correspondence,—there is the whole 
art and mystery of editing a newspaper.” 
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Another, who said to him that he perceived 
it had been attacked by the daily critics, re- 
ceived for answer, “ The reason is, every 
word of it is true, and my gentlemen of the 
press don’t like that.” In 1837, also, were 
published his “ Shakspeare Papers,” consist- 
ing of some of the ablest and most beautiful 
dissertations on the characters of our drama- 
tist that adorn the language. ‘They incline 
a little too much, perhaps, to paradox, but 
their great ability is universally admitted, 
Combined with his ** Essay on Dr. Farmer,” 
and sundry reviews and criticisms on Shak- 
speare, which have appeared in Fraser, they 
form a most valuable and interesting body 
of facts, surmises, and annotations on our 
great poet. In the ninety-sixth, ninety-se- 
venth, and ninety-ninth numbers of Fraser 
was published that strange medley of wit and 
learning entitled “The Doctor.” It wasa 
review of Southey’s fantastical work, and the 
cleverest of any that appeared. No idea of 
it could be communicated. To be appre- 
ciated it should be read. 

In January, 1838, appeared the first of 
the ‘“* Homeric Ballads,” which were after- 
wards continued until he had published six- 
teen. We had prepared a long criticism on 
this series, but we find we have no room to 
insert it. The last prose paper the doctor 
ever wrote was a “leader” for the “ Age,” 
in which he recommended summary execu- 
tion on the Chartist demagogues—the last 
poetical essay was the sixteenth Homeric 
Hymn, the conclusion of which was dictated 
to the writer of this memoir from the death- 
bed of Maginn. In the same year (1838) 
he translated the ‘Comedies of Lucian,” 
As translations they require no praise—but, 
notwithstanding their excellence, they did 
not form a popular feature in Fraser, and the 
publisher returned one or two to the doctor, 

From this time until 1840 the condition of 
Maginn was one of wretchedness. Gold- 
smith’s life, even in his worst days of poverty, 
could not have been more deplorable. He 
was arrested and thrown into jail several 
times; yet in all his misfortunes he retained 
his serenity of mind. The following sketches 
of him, in this last year, are transcribed 
from some letters written at that period :— 

‘| have just returned from Dr. Maginn, 
and am quite delighted at my interview with 
him. Here is a full and free narrative of it. 
On arriving at his residence | inquired for 
the doctor, and was informed that he was 
out. I was, however, requested to walk up 
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stairs and wait, as he would presently be in. 
I did so. Ina short time the doctor bolted 
in. I stood up and bowed. He shook hands 
with me.—Now for his description. He is 
about five feet nine inches in height, of a 
slender make; his hair is very gray, and he 
has a gentle stoop. He is quite careless 
about his appearance—has a gay, good- 
humoured look, and is as simple in his man- 
ners asachild. He behaved to me with the 
most perfect friendliness, just as if he and I 
were of the same age, and all our lives 
acquainted. He has a slight stutter, and is 
rather thick in his delivery. He is com- 
pletely and perfectly an Irishman in every 
look, and word, and movement. Occasion- 
ally, in the middle of a conversation he 
breaks into a tune, or hums an air of some 
sort. He is full of anecdote, and possesses 
none of that dictatorial style which prevails 
with so many learned men, and renders their 
conversation and company tiresome. 

«So niuch for description, Now for a 
sketch of what he said. After some ordinary 
talk, inquiries, &c., he asked me to spend 
the evening with him to-morrow, apologizing 
at the same time for not asking me to dine, 
which he said he could not do, as his family 
are about to go to France, and the lodgings 
are inconvenient. I felt complimented, and 
said I should call at seven o’clock. After 
some further talk he retired to another room, 
and in about ten minutes came back. I was 
examining some books on the table, when he 
said :— 

*¢¢ Ah, I have no books out at present; 
all mine are packed up,’ and at the same 
time directed my attention to a side book- 
case, where I saw Homer’s Iliad and Odys- 
sey, and Shakspeare in nineteen volumes, 
lying side by side. He then told me that he 
was preparing criticai editions of both. 

“| expressed my opinion of Shakspeare 
to him very glowingly, and preferred him to 
Homer, adding :— 

«« «T was certain his edition would have a 
great sale, as Shakspeare was the greatest 
man the world ever saw, greater even than 
Homer.’ 

‘‘'T’o this he merely replied, ‘ Homer, too, 
was a master genius,’ 

‘«‘ Seeing me take up my hat, he asked me 
whether I was going in the direction of the 
Strand, I replied— 

sc 6 Yes.’ 

«‘ And he answered, ‘ Well, I am going in 
the same direction.’ 





“We then got into the street, when he 
took my arm, and we proceeded onwards. 
He told me that he was to dine with Sheri- 
dan Knowles, on Friday; and said that hav- 
ing once asked Knowles where he was born 
and lived, in Cork, he told him— 

«In the narrow passage, round by the 
Exchange, leading from the North Main 
Street into the South, near Fishamble-lane.’ 

**He then began to criticise his works. 
He gave him great praise. He said that— 

** ¢Knowles’s real Irish blunders often 
gave rise to little pleasantries among his 
friends. Like Goldsmith, all he says has a 
tinge of the ‘bull.’ Take two instances. 
There are two actors here who always play 
in the same line of character—the melo- 
dramatic—and their names are constantly in 
the bills assigned to the personation of bri- 
gands, bravos, pirates, &c. &c., so that there 
is almost an identity between them in that 
respect. They are T. P. Cooke and O. 
Smith. A friend was with Knowles when 
Smith entered the room— 

** «Do you know Mr. Smith?’ says he. 

** «No, replies Knowles. They were in- 
troduced. Knowles says to Smith: 

“« «Mr. Smith, I feel great pleasure in being 
introduced to you. I often meet a namesake 
of yours—Mr,. T. P. Cooke—pray, how is 
he?’ 

‘“‘ The other story the doctor told me he had 
from Power, the actor. Knowles and Power 
were together. Knowles says:— 

“« ¢ Power, have you any commands for 
Ireland? I’m just going over.’ 

* Power replied :— 

** ¢ No—but to what part are you going?” 

‘© ¢QOh,’ answers Sheridan, ‘I haven’t 
made up my mind yet.’ 

«Think, says the doctor, ‘of a man 
asking another for commands, when he didn’t 
know to what part he was going.’ 

“ Another story he told me of Ude, the 
French cook. ‘The soup was brought in; 
Ude tasted it, and turning to the unfortunate 
cook, who was standing by, said:— 

* ¢ Too salt—too salt! Ah, Rishard, Rish- 
ard, 2 vill put you under a course of physic 
until you recover the true taste of your 
palate.’ 

“T told him a story of Ude. He was the 
head cook of the Duke of York. When the 
duke died, Ude said:— 

“ ¢ Ah, my poor master—he vill miss me 
veray much where he is gone.’ 





*‘ The doctor laughed heartily at this. He 
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talked of Feargus O’Connor, and stated that 
he had just written a letter to him, condoling 
with him on the horrible treatment to which 
he is subjected in York Castle. We came 
on towards St. Giles’ Church, and on pass- 
ing it [ casually remarked, that— 

«© ¢ Now I knew where | was; as before | 
was quite ignorant of what part of London | 
was in.’ 

‘‘He asked me, ‘Have you ever been in 
St. Giles’s, and seen the Irish” 

“| said * No.’ 

«© ¢ What!’ he says, ‘I am ashamed of 
you. You shan’t be in London without 
visiting your countrymen, 

‘« He then turned about, and conducted me 
through every part of this celebrated locale, 
pointing out its filthiest purlieus, and under- 
ground cellars. 

‘«¢ ¢ Look there,’ said he, as he pointed out 
one of the latter, which was open. I looked 
in: there were heaps of potatoes and all sorts 
of filth lying about. ‘In that cellar, at least 
two hundred and fifty men, women, and 
children sleep every night. The best way 
to give you an idea of what St. Giles’s is, 
that in this little parish there is a double 
police force.’ 

‘“‘] expressed to him my astonishment at 
the scene I witnessed, and said :— 

‘©¢] had no notion that the first visit I 
should pay to St. Giles’s would be with Doc- 
tor Maginn.’ 

‘“« He laughed at this. I asked him,— 

‘* «Was it the worst part of London?’ 

«© ¢ No,’ said he, ‘ Bermondsey is worse; 
but we’ll soon root it out altogether. By 
next year we hope to get rid of it:—it is a 
disgrace to London, and it is exactly in the 
centre of it.’ 

* We talked of London. 

‘« «Tt is,’ said the doctor, ‘ not a city, but 
what a Frenchman called it, pays de villes, 
—a country of cities.’” 

In the latter part of this year the doctor 
issued a prospectus of a work to be publish- 
ed weekly, in numbers, at three-pence, and 


_ to be entitled ‘* Magazine Miscellanies, by 


Doctor Maginn.” This was intended to con- 


tain the flower of all his compositions in the 
different magazines to which he had contri- 
buted, and though well deserving of public 
support, proved a failure; and it was for the 
expenses incurred by this publication that 
he was subsequently thrown into prison. He 
was now rapidly sinking in the world. He 
had an engagement on the ‘* Age,” at a few 
Votume V.—27 





pounds a week, which barely supported him; 
and his quarrel with Fraser had entirely ex- 
cluded him from the magazine until the 
death of that gentleman, in 1841, opened its 
pages once again to his contributions, An 
incident which occurred at Mr. Fraser’s 
funeral deserves preservation. It was but 
rarely that Maginn was betrayed into any 
thing like romance. ‘The funeral took place 
at Bunhill Fields. As soon as the ceremony 
was over, the doctor said to the grave-dig- 
ger :— 

‘“‘ Grave-digger, show me the tomb of John 
Bunyan.” 

The grave-digger led the way, and was 
followed by Maginn, who appeared particu- 
larly thoughtful. As they approached the 
place, the doctor turned to the person who 
accompanied him, and tapping him on the 
shoulder, said quietly—“ Tread lightly.” 

So unusual a remark, coming from one 
who never exhibited any particle of the pa- 
thetic, either in his manner or conversation, 
attracted the attention of his companion, 
Maginn bent over the grave for some time 
in melancholy mood, and seemed uncon- 
scious of any one’s presence. The bright sun- 
shine poured around them. No more illus- 
trious mourner ever stood beside that solitary 
grave. At length he seemed moved, and 
turning away exclaimed in deep and solemn 
tones, “ Sleep on, thou Prince of Dreamers.” 
He little thought then that ere another twelve- 
month should have rolled over his head, he, 
too, should be a dweller in the land of sha- 
dows. 

In the early part of the next year, (1842,) 
Maginn was thrown into prison. From Mr, 
Richard Oastler, * the king of the labourer’s 
question,” and the able author of the “ Fleet 
Papers,” we have received the following ac- 
count of his sojourn there :— 

‘| wish I could comply with your request, 
and furnish you with a few anecdotes res- 
pecting my lamented friend Dr. Maginn; but 
I fear if | were to tell all I know, I should 
wound the feelings of many of those who 
hold his memory dear. The doctor died a 
martyr to imprisonment for debt. 

** Our acquaintance commenced and ripen- 
ed into friendship in a debtor’s gaol—there I 
witnessed the ravages which that murderous 
spirit of covetousness is allowed to satiate it- 
self with, evea when its victim is the brightest 
star of intellectual light—there I saw Maginn 
succumb to the powerful malice of a wretch 
to whom he was indebted a few pounds! 
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‘Certain and speedy death awaited him|of mine. ‘ You have your own ‘ Oastlerian’ 
had he remained in prison—the horror of | style; | cannot mend it. Perhaps you have 
submitting to the degradation of the Insol- | repeated such a word too often; so and so 
vent Debtors’ Court, which was the only | would be as well;’ and when, as it some- 


avenue for his escape, preyed like a viper on | times happened, [ suggested the alteration of 


his heart. Daily and nightly I witnessed |a word in his, he would instantly adopt it; 
the sad effects, as the day of liberation|and reading the passage would lay strong 
through that court approached. emphasis on that word; adding, ‘I thank 
Tt required all the influence his family | you, Oastler; it’s a great improvement.’ I 
and friends could muster, to make him re- | mention this to show his great humility. I 
solve thus to degrade and deliver himself. | ama mere babe in literature—he was a giant. 
I urged the situation of his children, and} ‘ When he was writing on questions pecu- 
succeeded, Still, as the day approached, it | liarly relating to the working classes, he 
blac kened all his horizon :— would say, ‘ Oastler, [ want you to help me; 
‘{t will kill me, Oastler; I shall never |[ want an article on your subject ; you are 
survive it,’ he has often said. ‘the ‘king of the labourer’s question.’ Then 
‘‘ He was liberated. The only remaining | he would listen with such attention and hu- 
chance was a visit to a warmer climate. | | 'mility, that I was literally ashamed when | 
attempted, from the ‘ party,’ which owed so remembered who he was. 
much to Dr. Maginn’s pen, to obtain the; ‘ But the most delightful times were, when 
small sum of thirty pounds, to enable him | he would say, ‘ Where is your Bible?” and 
to cross the channel. The ungrateful, nay | then request me to read the Epistle to the 
the sordid and unfeeling Conservatives re-_ | Hebrews, or Romans; he would paraphrase 
fused. Poor Maginn dragged on a few weeks | as I read, and ask my opinion with such hu- 
and died! mility as his great friendship for me could 
“The last time I saw him was a short | only account for. 
while before his death. He called at the} ‘ Sometimes we would walk together in 
Fleet,—he was skin and bone,—still his eye | the dark Coffee Gallery, and then he would 
betokened love. He remained some time in “amuse me with an ideal romance. ‘Thus did 
my cell. I felt that I should see him no| we spend our prison-hours; not, however, 
more. “T'was there we first met—there we | without many a time laughing at the world 
parted. When again we meet, it will be | which had used us so badly. 
where malice will have lost its power—where | ** About Maginn’s talents it is not for me 
char'ty is no longer needed. ito judge. Of his disposition, his heart, none 
*¢ Poor Maginn! I never think of him but | can judge better. 
I am'thankful that] was consigned to prison| ‘ He was kind and beneficent, sincere and 
—else I never should have known him. ‘grateful. He was affectionate and sympa- 
‘* [tow often have we beguiled the weary |thising: he was passionately attached to his 
prison-hours, and robbed them of their sting. | children; he felt . What I was about 
‘“‘ He would tap at the door—look in—and | to write would not be appreciated in this un- 
if | was alone, he would enter, sit down, | virtuous age; had the age been virtuous, the 
chat, read or write, just as our convenience | doctor’s feelings would have been spared.” 
required. What a deep moral is in all this! How 
‘© There he has sat, telling me one of his | clearly does it show that sooner or.later im- 
embryo ‘ tales,’—criticising a book ; enlight- | prudence will meet with its reward. What 
ening me on many most interesting and im- | Maginn might have been, his writings will 
portant matters; in fact, pouring from his| enable us to judge; what he was, the fore- 
rich stores of knowledge, streams of informa- | going extract strikingly portrays. 
tion for my use. Then he would refreshmy} In the early part of 1842, Maginn was 
memory and delight my imagination on old | liberated from gaol. He had passed through 
English times, and describe what England | the ordeal, from whose effects his spirits never 
was, what Englishmen were, before the|again recovered. ‘I will never again raise 
‘new lights’ had darkened her horizon. my head in society,” said he. Alas, there 
‘Often has he sat with me at this table;|was but little time left for him to do so. 
he writing his ‘leader,’ and I my ‘ Fleeter,’ | Disease now rapidly approached, and its ef- 
when we passed our slips for mutual exami- | fects on his frame grew every day more ap- 
nation. How seldom would he alter a word | parent. He was ordered to Reading, but his 
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restless spirit could not find content away 
from London. He seemed now to have ut- 
terly lost all care of himself. He got dis- 
gusted with life: he beheld the ingratitude 
of his party. On more than one occasion, 
he expressed to the writer of this paper the 
bitterness with which he felt the desertion of 
the Tory party—and the conviction that, had 
they before given him the situation of which 
he had long entertained hopes, he would not 
now be sinking rapidly into wretchedness 
and death. This was, he told us, a diplo- 
matic office of some kind in Vienna. Where 
now were his noble friends? Where the 
lords, and ladies, and hollow praters, who 
once buzzed around him? Many of them 
had often expended on a dinner, or a pic-nic, 
ten times as much as would have saved this 
brilliant ornament of literature from the mis- 
ery of a gaol, and the degradation of insol- 
vency. But they were not there to succour, 
when succour was needed. One only ex- 
ception was found—one bright example, in 
Sir Robert Peel—that great and splendid 
minister, who, having taken glory for his 
ambition——and who, filled with that love of 
renown, which an old author tells us is the 
spur to lofty souls, generously came forward, 
and did all he could to alleviate the dying 
moments of the poet, the critic, and the 
scholar. But this solitary instance does not, 
nev ertheless, veil the unthankfulness of Ma- 
ginn’s party—and they have given their ene- 
mies the consolation, of being enabled to 
parallel, by one example, at least, the death- 
bed of Maginn—that disgraceful blot, which 
ought for ever to disgrace the Whigs, and 
which we once hoped would stand alone-— 
the death-bed of Sheridan. 

Towards the latter part of July, a letter 
reached us, hastily summoning us to Wal- 
ton-on-Thames, where the doctor then was, 
as he had expressed an ardent wish to see 
the writer. From the letters and memoran- 
da written at that period, the following ex- 
tracts are made :— 

‘I went down to Walton-on-Thames to 
see Dr. Maginn, about eighteen days before 
he died. I was prepared ¢ to find him infirm, 
but by no means dangerously ill. When I 
was ushered up stairs, the first glance I gave 
towards him did indeed surprise me. He 
was in bed, with a blue striped worsted shirt 
drawn tightly around him, and was supported 
by pillows. Anold Greek Homer, on which 
he appeared to have been meditating, was 








on the bed by his side. He was quite ema- 











































ciated and worn away; his hands thin, and 
very little flesh on his face; his eyes ap- 
peared brighter and larger than usual; and 
his hair was wild and disordered. He stretch- 
ed out his hand and saluted me. We talked 
on Seneca, Homer, Socrates, Christ, Plato, 
and Virgil. He said that in his judgment 
Hardinus had settled the question that Virgil 
did not write the Acneid; and that Homer 
meant to represent himself in the character 
of Ulysses. We talked of Athenzeus, Apol- 
lonius Tyaneus, and Tiberius. He mention- 
ed the latter with respect, as a man of su- 
preme genius, the master-genius of the Ro- 
man Emperors. This was the last day he 
ever came down stairs or dressed. 

‘‘ He told me that he was extremely anxious 
to get to town to have medical advice, as he 
could not bring a physician down from Lon- 
don; Dr. Ferguson had written him a letter, 
which recommended him to go to Chelten- 
ham, and that he would be as well as ever 
in a few months; ‘but,’ said the doctor, 
‘what can | dco—lI have not a farthing to 
bless myself with.” He did not seem any 
way apprehensive of death. His spirits were 
high and buoyant; he laughed and told 
stories, with as much fun and wit as ever. 

«| received an invitation to come frequent- 
ly; this I think was on the 2d or 3d of Au- 
gust. I went down again on that day week. 
The doctor repeated to me the deplorable 
way in which he was, and wished me to 
buy and bring him down the Anti-Homeric 
Poems, just published by Didot. He said 
they would cost me eighteen shillings: ‘they 
will bring me in four or five guineas,’ says 
he, ‘ which will be good profit.’ 

“On the 11th of August, I wrote to Sir 
Robert Peel: on the following Saturday I 
went down to Walton, and remained there 
till Sunday night. 

‘‘ His breathing was quick, and you could 
hear the rattling of his lungs as he inhaled 
the air. He was subject to most strange 
fancies. There was a little closet in the 
room; the door of it was open, and he said 
he saw a man there with a drawn sword. 
He got it shut up. He told me that he saw 
horrid threatening faces all about him at 
times. ‘I know,’ said he, ‘ that it is all de- 
lusion, but then the fancy is just as bad as 
if they were real.’ 

«On Tuesday night, the 17th of August, 
I got a letter from the secretary of Sir Robert 
Peel, (the late Mr. Edward Drummond,) 
stating that the premier had taken measures 
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for the relief of Dr. Maginn. On the fellow- 
ing day | went down to Walton with Mr. 
Drummond’s letter; but his family had not 
seen fit to apprise him of the premier’s gene- 
rosity. On this occasion he again alluded 
to his poverty, and the ingratitude of his 
party. In fact, he seemed to have no other 
trouble on his mind. On Thursday evening 
[ left Walton: I never again saw him alive. 
He died on the following Saturday; and | 
firmly believe died in ignorance of the splen- 
did gift of the prime minister of England— 
a gift that would have afforded him much 
consolation in his dying moments. 

He was buried on Monday, August 29— 
a day of sunshine, of thunder, and lightning. 
The church re-echoed peal after peal, of the 
most appalling thunder during the reading of 
the service. As the coffin moved to the 
grave, the flashes and the peals became ter- 
rific—no rain or cloud, no mist or shadow 
was in the beautiful sky. When the coffin 
was lowered down, the thunder passed away, 
and left the sunshine over his grave undis- 
turbed and radiant. 

The following ‘* Fragment” on his death 
was published soon after. It partakes of the 
wild scene it commemorates :— 


1. 
The dead bells were tolling, 
The thunders were rolling, 
The big clouds were clashing, 
The fierce lightning flashing 

In mirth— 
But yet from the heaven 
The sun was not driven, 
Its beams glittered o’er him, 
As slowly we bore him 
To earth. 


I. 
The sunlight so splendid, 
With thunder thus blended, 
The red eyes of lightning, 
The atmosphere bright’ning, 

Made those 
Who wept there and trembled, 
But think it resembled 
The giant mind broken, 
By sorrows unspoken 

And woes. 


Il. 
For strong as the thunder 
That rends rocks asunder, 
Was he, when God-gifted, 
His bright mind uplifted 

Her crest; 
And gentle and beaming, 
Like sunshine in seeming, 
His spirit was moulded— 
And fondness enfolded 
His breast. 





Iv. 
The prayers they were mutter’d, 
The answers half stutter’d, 
The parson off started, 
The clerk, too, departed 
To bed ;— 
But the Spirit of Thunder 
Stood there in his wonder, 
With Lightning his brother, 
To guard one and t’other, 
The Dead. 
The portrait of Maginn prefixed to this 
essay is an admirable likeness, and does 
great credit to the artist, Mr. Samuel Skillin, 


of Cork. 
—— 


From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 
ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM OF FRANCE. 
France. Her Governmental, Administra- 

tive, and Social Organization, exposed 
and considered, in its principles, in its 
working, and in its results. London: 
Madden and Co, 1844, 
Tue author of this important and opportune 
work chooses, for prudential reasons, to con- 
ceal his name. Whoever he be, he has done 
his country good service by this complete 
anatomy of a Y hateful system, for which cer- 
tain Englishmen would fain extinguish the 
last trace of the free and ennobling institu- 
tions of our own Alfred. They call on us to 
admire and imitate the perfect symmetry, 
the scientific construction and efficiency of an 
administrative system, established by whom? 
sy a military despot, by Napoleon! And 
by whom perfected? By the political swind- 
lers, ‘the cutpurses of the empire and the 
rule,” who for thirteen years have kept their 
heels on the necks, and their hands in the 
pockets of the French people. It is for such 
a slave-making machinery as this, that de- 
forming reformers of all denominations, of 
all the colours in the political spectrum, 
would have us forego those principles that 
have been for a thousand years the quicken- 
ing spirit of England’s freedom. To nothing 
is “England more largely indebted for the 
proud position she has long maintained 
among the nations, than to the popular and 
local character of the institutions bequeathed 
us by our Saxon forefathers. The happy 
sagacity of their instincts taught them to pro- 
vide against the tyrannous influences of cen- 
tralization: the great aim and end of all their 
legislation was to obtain the willing and rea- 
sonable obedience of the freeman to laws he 
had himself been instrumental in enacting 
or sanctioning, and to magistrates and offi- 
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cers he had a share in controlling. These 
are principles befitting 

Men who their duties know, 

But know their rights, and knowing dare maintain. 

If we suffer ourselves to be cajoled into 
adopting the French system, then will Eng- 
land become, what France now is, a land 
overspread to its remotest corners with a 
filthy net, in the focus of whose converging 
rays sits a great spider, “ cunning and fierce, 
—ixture abhorred;” it will be a huge jail, 
like Jeremy Bentham’s Panopticon, with a 
fortified city in the centre, occupied by the 
head jailer and his me n. 

It is to warn his countrymen ngelent the 
approaches of such a catastrophe, that the 
author drew up the masterly picture before 
us, ** of that administrative engine of 900,000 
officials, and 500,000 muskets’ power, which 
drains France, and corrupts, enslaves, and 
crushes her people.” The following extract 
cannot fail to beget in every reader a desire 
for more detailed information upon so im- 
portant a subject: 

“According to the financial mea- 

sures proposed in last April by 

the English Chancellor of the Ex- 

chequer, the expenditure for the 


year was fixed at - - - £50,222,000 
“The charges on the Consolidated 

Fund, are - ‘ ‘ ‘ . 31,820,000 
‘So that there remains, for main- 

taining the army and the navy, 

and for carrying on the govern- 

ment . . - : - £18,402,000 





“In France the yearly expenditure 

according to the last budget, was 

fixedat - . ° “ - £52,462,124 
“The charges on the Consolidated 

Fund, (public debt and donations,) 


are - . . . - . 15,200,000 
“For the army and the navy, and 
the administration - ° - £37,262,124 


‘“‘From this statement it results that the 
expenses of the French government are more 
than double those of the British. This might 
be enough to deter any one from advocating 
the French administrative system, and from 
supporting its introduction into this country ; 
but it is not enough to enable my readers to 
judge correctly of the cost of that adminis- 
tration; and I must therefore go further on 
with my statement. 

‘“‘ The total expenditure for the army and 
the navy, and for the ordnance in England, 
has been fixed, by the forementioned budget, 
at 15,467,0001.; so that there remains but 
27* 





2,935,0001. for carrying on the government 
and the administration of the country. 

‘«‘ The estimates of the expenditure for the 
army and the navy, in France, are set down 
in the last presented budget, at 18,800,0001. ; 
and consequently the cost of the civil ad- 
ministration of the country is 18,462,1241. ; 
that is to say, six times as much as the same 
kind of expenditure in England. 

“TI do not know what is at present the 
number of persons employed and paid by the 
British government; but in 18385 it was, in 
the whole, 23,57 78l., and the amount of the 
salaries was 2,786,2781.; while the registered 
electors are above 900,000. If the influence 
exercised over the British people in the elec- 
tions is notoriously great and corrupting, 
what must be the case in France, with 
180,000 electors only, and with 500,000 
paid offices at the disposal of the king and 
his ministers; and so artfully craduated with 
regard either to rank or to e »moluments, that 
the holders of them always have a strong 
tendency to tyranny and subserviency ! 

“ "The emoluments of all these offices vary 
from 121, to 20001. a year;* so that bribery 
and corruption may work in all classes of 
the people. About 500 of these officers re- 
ceive a salary of 800/. a year, or more, and 
most of thei are either peers or deputies, or 
near relaticns of those legislators. There 
are about }~-,50U places, the emoluments of 
which are from 1202. to 800/., which fall to 
the share of the deputies and the influential 
electors in the departments. Righty thou- 

sand offices with salaries under 120/., but 
above 601. are for the most part bestowed on 
the principal electors, as an inducement to, 
ora reward for, electoral services; and all the 
other offices are given to the poorer electors, 
or to their relations and their friends. Under 
such circumstances one must wonder, not at 
the servility of the French legislative bodies, 
but at the existence of any opposition toa 
government exercising so vast a patronage. 

‘The worst of all tvrannies is that which 
is exercised under legal forms, with the 
appearance of a free constitution, and the 
sanction of the legislative bodies, Such is 
the case in France. Neither of the cham- 


* This refers only to the general class of officials, 
and does not include the ministers, the envoys, the 
residents, plenipotentiaries, and ambassadors, who 
receive from three thousand to sixteen thousand 
pounds a year; and those well-paid diplomatists are 
ignorant of the negotiations carried on till their 
conclusion, or sign treaties which afterwards can- 
not be ratified. 
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bers represents the people. The peers are 
appointed by the government, and represent 
the king and the different coteries which pro- 
moted them to the peerage when in power. 
As to the deputies, they are the nominees 
and representatives of public functionaries, 
and in great part public functionaries them- 
selves, or aspiring to public functions. It 
cannot be otherwise. ‘The number of electors 
in France is under 200,000, while the num- 
ber of public functions at the disposal of, and | 
paid by, the government is, as I have said 
before, 500,000. It follows, that the govern- 
ment, by disposing of all the offices in favour 
only of the electors and their families, have 
always in their power the means of securing 
the majority in the electoral colleges. It is| 
not only on the 500,000 holders of office 
that the government can rely in electoral 
contests, but also on an equal number of 
expectants for those same offices, whose prin- 
cipal qualification must be subserviency.” 

But this is not all. Besides the holders of 
offices paid by the government, there are 
other unpaid offic inde, who derive indirect 
emoluments from their offices or monopolies. 
The result is that the government has at its 
disposal 932,000 paid or unpaid officials 
and dependants, with 400,000 soldiers and 
gendarmes; and 60,000 marines, Total, 
1,392,000. This force the author justly 
entitles the army of occupation. It is more 
than five times the number of the Franks 
who made the four successive invasions in 
Gaul, and who for fourteen centuries kept 
possession of the country as lords and own- 
ers of the soil and of the inhabitants, Such 
is the general statement of the case which 
the author elucidates in all its details; and, 

most invectively he pierces through 
The body of the country, city, court. 

Going through all the branches of the 
administration seriatim, he shows that the 
ministries of the interior and justice tend only 
to enslave and oppress the people:—the 
ministry of public instruction tends to keep 
the people in ignorance, or to teach errors :— 
the ministry of finance absorbs all the re- 
sources of the country:—the ministry of 
agriculture and trade, trammels agriculture, 
manufactures, and trade:—the ministry of 
public works is an obstacle to, or a cause of 
failure in, the execution of public works :— 
the ministry of marine, which has cost the 
country 90,000,000/. sterling, during the 
last thirteen years, has given the French 
nation nothing in return; unless conquering 
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the Marquesas islands, and compelling the 
Queen of Tahiti to submit to the protection 
of France, be considered benefits equivalent 
to such an expenditure:—the ministry of war 
boasts of more memorable services; almost 
all the principal towns of France have been 
attacked, captured, and partially pillaged by 
a French army, for resisting the administra- 
tive despotism, and maintaining their rights; 
Paris and Lyon have each twice presented 
the spectacle of a stormed city, under the 
reign of the citizen king:—lastly, as to the 
French foreign office, 1 in the thirteenth year 
of its royal manager’s reign, ‘after having in 
turn employ ed in the direction of his foreign 
relations, ‘Talleyrand, Molé, Sebastiani, de 
Broglie, Thiers, Soult, and Guizot, France 
has not a single political, or even commer- 
cial alliance with any nation or govern- 
ment in the whole world.” 

The work before us, and * Louis Blanc’s 
History of Ten Years,” a translation of 
which is now in course of publication, should 
be read in conjunction with each other. 
They are distinct in design and manner of 
exe cution, and are the productions of men 
differing in country, and, as it seems to us, 
widely differing i in habits of thought. When 
we find them, then, arriving at analogous 
results by very different routes, we are con- 
strained to admit the strong probability of 
their conclusions, ‘The two works together 
will let in a flood of light on what has hitherto 
been a very dark corner of the public mind 
in England. 

——— 
ANCIENT AND MODERN PARIS. 

Do you speak of the pic turesque? The eighteenth 
century was the age for the picturesque. There 
was then, under the roof of every house, a hole, 
burning i In summer, freezing in w inter, oad in this 
hole usually lived the poet, the politician, the uto- 
pian dreamer, the artist—those mendicants of art 
and science. But since then these mendicants 
have come down to the first floor, where they think 
themselves much more suitably accommodated. 
The picturesque has lost in this, but equality has 
gained. ‘The garret is never pleasant nor beautiful, 
except at the age of twenty ; at that age it does not 
interfere with the slight sitedhesiinte. the poetical 
fancies, the inspiration which animates, and even 
colours, misery: twenty years later the garret 
makes the noblest hearts bad; the most benevolent 
malicious; believers sceptical; the loving indif- 
ferent; the bravest cowardly; the boldest timid. 
There are no garrets in the modern houses; this is 
good legislation and good morality ; only, instead 
of the garret they build pretty and very inhabitable 
mansards, ‘The mansard is a first floor, placed un- 
der the roof, with the same luxury, the same riches, 
the same ornaments.— The American in Paris. 
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From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 
PALLME’S TRAVELS IN KORDOFAN., 


Beschreibung von Kordofan und einigen 
angranzenden Liindern. (Description of 
Kordofan and of some of the adjoining 
countries; with a Review of the Commerce, 
Habits, and Manners of the Inhabitants, 
and of the Slave Hunts carried on under 
Mehemet Ali’s Government.) Von Ignaz 
Pallme, 1843, 


Ir has seldom been the fortune of any man 
holding a prominent position in the world’s 
eye, to be painted in such opposite colours 
by contemporary writers, as has been the 
present de facto sovereign of Egypt, and of 
almost all the various regions watered by 
the Nile. The aristocratic traveller, de- 
lighted with the comparative security with 
which he has been able to traverse the Desert, 
or visit the Pyramids, and pleased, if not flat- 
tered, by the personal civilities of the viceroy 
and his principal officers, has rarely failed 
to return to Europe full of enthusiasm for 
the Egyptian reformer. The military travel- 
Jer has been equally disposed to eulogy, by 
the appearance of a tolerably disciplined 
army, and an imposing marine, while, at 
the same time, many Europeans appointed 
to lucrative offices under the viceroy’s go- 
vernment, and naturally inclined to look fa- 
vourably on one from whom they have them- 
selves received favours, have not failed, 
through the medium of the press, in England 
as well as on the continent, to avail them- 
selves of every opportunity to sing the praises 
of their patron. 

How different has been the character 
drawn of Mehemet Ali by travellers of a less 
elevated rank! The foreign merchants resi- 
dent in Egypt have, with a few exceptions, 
joined in unreserved condemnation of his go- 
vernment, as one characterized throughout 
by hideous tyranny, the vices of which can- 
not be said to be redeemed by an improved 
system of police, by a more courteous treat- 
ment of strangers, or by the adoption of 
military discipline, and the maintenance of 
a powerful navy, not required for the pro- 
tection either of distant colonies or a foreign 
trade. The hostility of the mercantile classes, 
however, Mehemit Ali has drawn upon him- 
self, not so much, by any political crime, as 
by what the witty French diplomatist de- 
clared to be worse than a crime,—namely, 
a blunder. By monopolizing all the most 
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profitable branches of commerce, he has 
made the foreign merchants one and all his 
enemies, and jt is to them, we believe, that 
the anonymous attacks upon him, thaf so fre- 
quently find their way into the European 
newspapers, may, with perfect confidence, 
be attributed. 

The travellers, however, whose narratives 
are calculated to do most injury to the vice- 
roy’s fame, are those who, like the author 
of the work before us, have mingled fre- 
quently with the humbler classes of the 
people, and have witnessed the workings 
of the reformed system of government on 
the agricultural population. In noticing the 
appearance of ‘ Russegger’s ‘Travels,”* we 
described, in general terms, the sweeping 
changes made by the viceroy in the law 
regulating the tenure of land. Under the 
Mamelukes, the fellah or peasant of Egypt 
was generally the owner of the land he 
tilled. He was often pillaged by his mas- 
ters, often treated by them with cruelty 
and caprice, still his land remained to him, 
and as long as he felt himself the owner 
of the soil he dwelt on, he might hope, from 
its teeming abundance, to replace the losses 
inflicted on him by occasional rapine. Un- 
der Mehemit Ali the Egyptian fellah stands 
not in fear of being plundered, for he has 
too little of his own left to tempt the cupi- 
dity of the oppressor. The viceroy has ap- 
propriated to himself the whole landed pro- 
perty of Egypt; agriculture is conducted, 
perhaps, on a better system than before, 
under the superintendence of inspectars ap- 
pointed by the government ; but the former 
owners have been reduced to mere labourers, 
often scantily remunerated for their toil, and 
hopeless of ever raising themselves to their 
former condition of landed proprietors. 

If such is the picture drawn by Russegger 
of the peasantry, even in the heart of the 
viceroy’s dominions, in the country around 
the great capital of Cairo, we need not be 
surprised to find the subordinate authorities, 
in the remote provinces of the interior, in- 
dulging in the most extravagant caprices of 
despotism. Of one of these remote provinces 
we have an interesting picture in the book 
before us. In no page do we find an ex- 
pression of severity applied to Mehemit Ali. 
A plain and unpretending tale is told of what 
the author saw during a nineteen months’ 
residence in a country, in which no former 





* See Foreign Quarterly Review, No. LIX. 
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traveller had spent as many days, and this 
simple tale, which carries with it the evidence 
of ‘its own truth, lets us into the details of a 
provincial administration replete with hor- 
rors, the existence of which cannot be un- 
known to the viceroy, since more than once 
hei has had an account of them laid before 
him by European travellers, and more than 
once he has solemnly promised to provide 
a remedy for the evils complained of. 

‘The province of Kordofan, the most south- 
erly, and consequently the most remote, of 
all Mehemet Ali’s dominions, was conquered 
by one of his sons-in-law in the year 1821, 
but continued for a long time unknown to 
Kuropeans. Even on maps of a very recent 
date, our readers will look in vain for the 
country, and in some of the latest and best 
reputed geographical works we have not 
been able to meet with any information re- 
specting it. ‘The few Europeans who of late 
years have visited Kordofan have seldom 
prolonged their stay beyond a few days, in a 
country, the climate of which is deadly even 
to the Egyptians. Our author is the first who 
has braved this fatal climate, without falling 
a victim to its influence, and his description 
of Kordofan may be considered the first au- 
thentic account that has ever been offered to 
a European public. 

Ignaz Pallme is a young Bohemian, who 
went early in life to Alexandria, where a 
situation had been procured for him as clerk 
in a mercantile house. The partners of the 
house in question, believing that a profitable 
commerce might be established with the 
interior of Africa, determined to send one of 
their clerks as far as possible up the coun- 


‘try, with a view to the collection of informa- 


tion. Pallme was thought particularly well 
qualified for this mission. He had already 


been sent on several expeditions into the 


interior, had made himself acquainted with 
the manners of the people, and had acquired 
a perfect knowledge of the Arabic language. 


He accepted the offer with alacrity, though 


fully aware of most of the dangers and hard- 
ships to which he was about to be exposed. 
He traversed the country in every direction, 


_ attended by one servant, and sometimes en- 


tirely alone; was one day the guest of a 
Turkish governor, and the next perhaps 
shared the frugal meal of a camel driver in 
the desert, mingling now in the busy throng 
of a bazaar, and lying down on the morrow 
under a straw shed, to struggle with a fever 





from which neither he nor his kind Moorish | 
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nurses ever expected him to recover. He 
did, however, recover, and returned to Alex- 
andria, where he soon became a sort of lion, 
a man to be visited by all travellers about to 
penetrate into the interior. Several detached 
papers, written by him in Egypt, even found 
their way to England, and were read before 
some of our scientific societies. It was the 
French traveller, Abbadie, however, who 
eventually induced Pallme to put the results 
of his experience in Kordofan upon paper in 
a complete form, and in compliance with the 
urgent advice of Abbadie the volume now 
before us makes its appearance, about three 
years after the young Bohemian’s return 
from the scenes which he describes in a 
style graphic, lively, and entertaining. 

Kordofan, as we have already remarked, 
is laid down only in a few of the maps of 
Africa, It lies between Sennaar and Dar- 
four, between the twelfth and fifteenth de- 
grees of N., latitude, and its capital, Lobeid, 
which is situated nearly in the centre of the 
country, is crossed by the thirtieth degree of 
eastern longitude. ‘To the north the pro- 
vince is bounded by the desert of Dongola ; 
to the west by Darfour, a country that still 
maintains its independence, in defiance of 
Mehemet Ali’s power; to the south the limits 
are undefined, varying almost every year, 
according as a greater or less number of 
nomadic tribes can be induced to pay tri- 
bute, and recognise the authority of the 
Egyptian viceroy. The Bahr-el-Abiad, or 
White Nile, cuts off a part of Eastern Kor- 
dofan; but in point of fact the pasture 
grounds on the banks of that river are occu- 
pied by the flocks and herds of Sennaar, 
and the people of Kordofan make no attempt 
to establish a claim to those rich meadows, 
With the exception, however, of the White 
Nile, Kordofan has neither river nor brook 
in its whole extent. The country, in fact, is 
a cluster of oases covered with a vegetation 
of inconceivable luxuriance during the rainy 
season, but presenting an appearance of 

parched-up desolation during eight months 
of heat and drought, when the thermometer, 
in the shade, often rises to forty degrees of 
Réaumur, and neither man nor beast dares 
expose himself to the scorching rays of the 
midday sun. 

During the rainy season the climate is 
pernicious, not merely to strangers, but even 
to the natives, for not a house is then free 
from fever, As the dry season sets in, the 
fevers vanish, but the extreme heat of the 
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day, and the coldness of the night, are often 
the cause of severe colds, and these are 
frequently followed by almost immediate 
death. 

Pallme gives us a brief history of Kor- 
dofan during the last sixty or seventy years. 
Jt is sufficient to say that the country was 
first tributary to Sennaar, was afterwards 
conquered by the Sultan of Darfour, and 
that under both these foreign dominations 
the people appear to have been prosperous 
and happy, carrying on a profitable trade 
with their neighbours, and enjoying a toler- 
able share of freedom, their foreign masters 
seldom interfering with them, if the stipu- 
lated tribute was punctually paid. Since 
the Egyptian conquests, however, all the 
outward signs of prosperity have disappeared, 
and entire towns and villages have been left 
untenanted, in consequence of the flight of 
their inhabitants over the borders of Darfour. 

The first governor of Kordofan, after the 
conquest, was the Defterdar, the son-in-law 
of Mehemet Ali. ‘ I would have treated the 
accounts I heard of the atrocities of this 
man,” says Pallme, ‘‘as mere fables, had 
not the tales that were told me by the na- 
tives been confirmed by respectable witnesses 
in Sennaar, and even by Turkish officers 
whom I questioned on the subject in Egypt, 
many of whom had been present at the 
scenes they described.” He then proceeds 
to relate a few anecdotes of this ruthless 
tyrant; but as the Defterdar was eventually 
deposed, on the ground of his oppressive go- 
vernment, Mehemet Ali can only be held 
partially responsible for this man’s crimes. 
Yet a few specimens of his administration of 
criminal justice may not be misplaced here. 
A peasant who complained of having been 
robbed of a sheep by a soldier was blown 
from the mouth of a cannon for troubling the 
Defterdar with so insignificant a complaint; 
a servant who had stolen a pinch out of the 
Defterdar’s snuff-box was flogged to death; 
a man who had boxed his neighbour’s ear 
was punished by having the flesh cut away 
from ihe palm of his hands; and a negro, 
who having bought some milk, refused to 
pay for it, and denied having drunk it, had 
his stomach ripped open, to ascertain whether 
the accusation was well founded. In his 
garden the Defterdar had a tame lion gene- 
rally confined in a cage, but sometimes al- 
lowed to follow his master about in his walks, 
This animal had been taught to fly with the 
utmost apparent ferocity at every stranger 





who appeared, and the favourite amusement 
of the Defterdar was to look on and enjoy 
the terror of his visiters when suddenly at- 
tacked by the lion. On one occasion eighteen 
of his domestic servants, in paying their cus- 
tomary compliments on the festival of the 
Baéram, intimated that they were all sadly 
in want of shoes. He told them their wants 
should be supplied, and on the following day 
actually ordered eighteen pair of iron horse- 
shoes to be nailed to the feet of his poor de- 
pendents, who, in this condition, were ordered 
to repair to their several avocations. Morti- 
fication ensued almost immediately with nine 
of them, who died amid frightful tortures, 
and then only did the ruffian allow the sur- 
vivors to be unshod, and consigned to the 
care of a surgeon. 

“ Several volumes,” says Pallme, “ would 
be filled if I were to tell all the well-authen- 
ticated acts of atrocity committed by this 
human tiger in Kordofan and Sennaar. Not 
a day passed on which some poor wretch 
or other did not fall a victim to the tyrant’s 
thirst for blood. He was quite a genius in 
the invention of new tortures, and seldom 
failed to impart a character of novelty to 
each succeeding execution. I myself saw 
many whose noses, ears, and tongues had 
been cut off by his orders, or whose eyes 
had been torn out, and who wandered about 
as living evidences of the cruelty of their op- 
pressor. ‘To be known to be possessed of 
wealth was certain death, for a pretext was 
never wanting for accusing the unhappy 
owner of some imaginary crime. By pro- 
ceedings such as these the Defterdar was 
supposed to have amassed immense treasures, 
when Mehemet Ali, wearied at length by the 
incessant complaints raised against his son- 
in-law, found means to depose him from his 
governorship by causing to be administered to 
him a dose of poison, Since then the govern- 
ment has become somewhat milder, and some 
check has been placed on the arbitrary con- 
duct of the public officers; still their distance 
from the seat of government makes it impos- 
sible for the inhabitants to complain of the 
numberless acts of oppression to which they 
continue to be subjected.” 

One of Mehemet Ali’s negro infantry regi- 
ments is generally stationed in Kordofan, 
and in the colonel of the regiment is now 
vested the civil and military government of 
the province. The colonel does not, how- 
ever, exercise an independent command, 
being liable to receive orders from the Pasha 
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of Khartoom, whose authority extends over 
the whole of Belled Soodan and Dongola, 
and who, in all questions of importance, 
must confirm the decisions of the inferior 
officer. ‘This, however, our author assures 
us is little more than a matter of form. 
When we are told that the government 
has become milder since the removal of the 
Defierdar, we suppose we are merely to un- 
derstand that it has become less sanguinary, 
for the governors who have succeeded him, 
appear to have all been equally anxious to 
enrich themselves by the plunder of the na- 
tives. Nor is this all. ‘The province is di- 
vided into five circles, and over each circle, 
the colonel appoints one of the officers of his 
regiment to act as Kasheff, or chief magis- 
trate. Now each Kasheff thinks that he 
owes it to himself and his family, to make 
as much as he can by his civil appointment, 
and they have constant opportunities to an- 
noy those villages that have not been prudent 
enough to conciliate the good will of their 


Kasheff by a well-timed gift. Hach Kasheff 


has a corporal or two with him, and these 
also must be kept in constant good humour 
by the heads of the villages. Nay, the very 
Copt who acts as clerk to the Kasheff, ex- 
pects to share in the plunder, All other pub- 
lic appointments are sold by the governor to 
the best bidder, and the purchaser looks to 
recover his capital with abundant interest in 
two or three years, for beyond that time he 
must not expect to hold office, as his place 
will be wanted for some other speculator 
willing to pay a high price for the privilege 
of oppressing and “plundering his country- 
men. Now and then some flagrant act of 
rapacity draws down upon its “author the 
vengeance of the viceroy, and the offender 
is either put to death or removed to some 
other province, after the whole of his ill-got- 
ten wealth has been confiscated ; not, how- 
ever, for the benefit of those who have been 
plundered, but to enrich the viceregal trea- 
sury at Cairo. 

An eastern proverb says, “ Where a Turk 
sets his foot the grass withers,”’ and wither- 
ing indeed seems to have been the influence 
of Turkish authority upon the ill-starred 
province of Kordofan, where penury and 
apathy have succeeded to industry and 
abundance, till a general insurrection seems 
to be the only event from which relief can 
be anticipated. Such an event Pallme looks 
upon as likely to occur at no very remote 
period, and if the attempt should be attended 





by success, it is not probable that the coun- 
try will be reconquered. At the time of the 
first conquest, the people of Kordofan were 
totally unacquainted with the use of fire- 
arms. ‘They are now better informed on the 
subject, and in case of a sudden rising, they 
would find in the government arsenals the 
means of arming a large force for the defence 
of the country. 

The government taxes are levied upon 
each village in ready money, and the stipu- 
lated sum must be paid, even should the 
year’s harvest have been utterly destroyed 
by the locusts. If no money is forthcoming, 
the cattle of a village is seized, and if this 
should not suffice to make up the amount, a 
number of the inhabitants are taken, and 
either enrolled in a regiment or sold as 
slaves for the account of government. Me- 
hemet Ali has very complacently received 
the congratulations of English philanthro- 
pists for the abolition of the slave trade in 
his southern dominions, but we believe with 
Pallme, that the crafty old fellow has never 
ceased for a moment to be the greatest slave 
merchant, and the most extensive kidnapper 
throughout the whole of his dominions, and 
probably in the whole world. The great 
slave hunts which are annually made from 
Kordofan into the mountainous countries 
inhabited by the independent negroes, are a 
regular source of revenue to the viceroy, and 
furnish him with recruits for his army, and 
funds for the payment of his troops on the 
Upper Nile. 

While these detestable means are had re- 
course to for the collection of a revenue,—and 
itis only a few of the abuses enumerated by 
Pallme, of which we have made mention,— 
we need not be surprised to learn that the 
great natural resources of the country are 
entirely neglected. 

«« The sugar-cane,” says Pallme, “ grows 
wild, and is even then of a superior quality ; 
for indigo the soil is, in many places, ad- 
mirably suited, and various other valuable 
articles of commerce might be grown with 
ease. No less than 20,000 head of cattle 
might with ease be sent to Egypt every year, 
but their conveyance must be entrusted to 
more rational drivers than has been the case 
hitherto with the cattle seized in the country. 
No attempt has yet been made to derive any 
profit from the great gum forests of Nuba, 
from which alone a revenue might be drawn, 
far greater than is derived from the atrocious 
slave hunts. From ten to twenty thousand 
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cantari of gum might be collected every year 
in the Nuba mountains, and two cantari of 
gum would be worth more than a. slave, 
though they would be obtained with far less 
cost and trouble. When Mehemet Ali was 
travelling to Fazoklo, and accidentally meta 
column of slaves, he ordered them all to be|¢ 
set at liberty. Why was this? Because 
there were several Europeans in his suite. 
In Kordofan, at the very same time, the de- 
livery of the stipulated number of five thou- 
sand men was rigoronsly enforced. I was 
the only European in Kordofan at the time, 
and the governor condescended to request 
that | would not forward to Europe an ac- 
count of what I saw.” 

Those who wish to read in all their fright- 
ful details the horrors of Mehemet Ali’s 
slave hunts, will find a fuli account of them 
in the * British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Reporter” for January, 1841. The article 

was written by Pallme, at the request of Dr. 
Madden, and was communicated by the doc- 
tor to the periodical in question. It is re- 
printed by the author in the present work. 
Enough, however, for the present, of the 
administrative abuses of a distant province, 
blessed by being subjected to the sway of so 
exemplary a political reformer. Let us turn 
a little to the domestic life of the people 
themselves. 

‘‘'The houses, called tukkoli in Kordofan, 
are of an extremely simple construction. 
They are generally from ten to twelve feet 
in diameter, and of a circular form. Each 
has a single aperture, that serves at once as 
door, window, and chimney, and is just large 
enough to admit a man, provided he incline 
his body sufficiently. All the houses of a 
village are as like each other as so many 
eggs, and neither in the material nor in the 
system of architecture has there probably 
been any change during a long series of 
centuries, A number of wooden poles are 
stuck into the ground in a circle, according 
to the required dimensions, and the poles are 
bent inward so as to meet at the top. ‘The 
form of the whole is that of a large sugar 
loaf. The poles are then connected with a 
kind of basket work, and the whole covered 
with a close thatch of straw. The ends of 
the poles at the top form a nest ready built, 
which is never long left untenanted, for some 
stork or other is sure to take up his quarters 
there. Simple as is the construction of these 
houses, they are generally so well built, that 
the roof seldom lets in a drop of water, even 
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during the heaviest showers of the rainy sea- 
son. Of these tukkoli, from two to five are 
generally erected for the use of one family, 
and the whole homestead is then surrounded 
by a hedge of thorns, in which is a gate like- 
wise well strengthened with thorns, that is 
carefully closed every time that any one goes 
in or out. ‘This is not done from any appre- 
hension of thieves cr burglars, but merely to 
keep out the hungry vagrant camels, who 
would else eat away the roof, and reduce 
the house to a skeleton, in an incredibly 
short time. ‘These thorny inclosures are a 
great inconvenience to a stranger, who, until 
he becomes familiarized with them, seldom 
passes in or out without tearing his skin, or 
leaving part of his wardrobe to adorn the 
prickly fence. The expense of such a house 
is so trifling, that the poorest man may build 
himself his own tukkoli. ‘The wood may be 
cut in the forests without any charge being 
made for it, and from five to ten piastres 
(less than two shillings) will procure straw 
enough to make a roof that will set the hea- 
viest rain at defiance. Workmen’s wages 
there are none to pay, for every neighbour 
is ready to lend a hand, and when the house 
is finished, the whole fabric is so light, that 
if a man finds he has settled in a neighbour- 
hood that displeases him, he has but to call 
in some ten or a dozen of his friends, who 
with very little ceremony take the mansion 
to pieces, and put it together again in a few 
hours in a more suitable locality. If a fire 
breaks out, no one thinks of extinguishing it, 
but all the neighbours immediately apply 
themselves to the demolition of their own 
houses, in order that they may convey the 
materials, and their little articles of furniture, 
out of the reach of danger. Whole villages 
have sometimes been taken up and removed 
in this way, when the ground on which they 
stood happened to be infected by an insect 
called the ‘ kurat,’ that burrows under the 
sand, whence it issues in astonishing num- 
bers if any one happens to place any naked 
part of the body on the ground. The bite 
of this creature is most severe. A straw 
mat, however, simply laid upon the sand, is 
generally a sufficient protection against the 
diminutive enemy. ‘The more wealthy in- 
habitants of a town or village have often, in 
addition to their tukkoli, a somewhat larger 
hut, of a square form, with two entrances, to 
allow a free current of air to pass through. 
These larger houses, called ‘ rakuba,’ are 
not, however, equally proof against the tor- 
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rents that fall in the rainy season. In Bari 
and Lobeid, where there are several Turk- 
ish and Dongolavi residents, more spacious 
houses, built in the Egyptian style, are often 
to be seen, and though the walls are rarely 
formed of more substantial materials than 
wood and sand, with a covering of mortar, 
their appearance is generally remarkably 
neat, and it is surprising how well they re- 
sist the weather. Still, in the rainy season, 
they are not as water-tight as the common 
tukkoli. I have myself lodged in such a 
house, and found my umbrella a useful piece 
of furniture, both by day and by night. 

‘“‘ The internal arrangement of one of these 
tukkoli is of corresponding simplicity. The 
angareb, or bedstead, a frame with straps 
of leather fastened across, serves as a sola 
during the day. A leathern shield and a 
few lances generally hang against the wall. 
A water-pot, a kettle for boiling food in, a 
vessel for brewing merissa, a kind of beer, 
an earthen dish for baking bread in, a wooden 
dish or two, and a few gourds to drink from, 
constitute the principal household imple- 
ments. Milk is kept in little rush baskets, 
so closely plaited, that afier they have been 
steeped some time in boiling water, they 
will hold any fluid, without allowing a drop 
to ooze out. All articles of food must be 
hung up, to protect them from the depreda- 
tions of mice and white ants. ‘These insects 
area real plague to the country. ‘They even 
eat away the woodwork of a house, till they 


bring the whole tenement about the ears of 


its inmates, ‘The only way to secure any 
thing against them is to place it on stones, 
up which they never attempt to creep, nor 
do they willingly expose themselves to the 
open air. 

‘‘ No stabling of any kind is ever erected 
for the cattle. These are simply driven 
into the thorn-fence above described, which 
is expected to serve asa defence against any 
wild beasts that may be prowling about. A 
hungry lion or hyena, however, will some- 
times carry off a sheep, in spite of the best 
fence.” 

The wants of so simple a race, living in a 
tropical climate, and on a soil that yields 
abundantly in return for very little labour, 
are of course easily supplied, and as the 
hateful slave-trade to which we have already 
alluded, places it in the power almost of the 
poorest to secure to himself the compulsory 
labour of a fellow-creature, we need feel no 
surprise at learning that a large proportion 
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|of the population generally spend their time 
In utter indolence. At daybreak they all 
leave their couches (the meanest slave has 
his mat of reeds to lie on,) and having per- 
formed the ablutions prescribed by their 
religion, they prepare to apply themselves 
to the avocations of the day. These, with 
many of them, consist in sitting down upon 
the ‘angareb,’ on which they had before 
been lying. Should a stranger pay a morn- 
ing visit, a pipe and a bowl of merissa will 
be offered to him, but the natives seldom 
breakfast till they have been up several 
hours. Coffee may be had at a low price 
from Abyssinia, but it is used only by the 
Turks, and the coffeehouse at Lobeid, the 
only one in the country, is never visited by 
the natives. We must give, however, in 
our author’s own words, his account of a 
native breakfast to which he was invited by 
a wealthy proprietor in the country. 

“¢ On arriving at the appointed hour, I was 
invited to sit down on an angareb, covered 
with rich carpets, and a pipe and merissa 
were brought me; but I saw no preparations 
for breakfast, not so much as a fire on the 
hearth. I was satisfied there was no inten- 
tion to put me off with a pipe and merissa; 
so, as | had not much time to spare, I asked 
my host, without much ceremony, where the 
breakfast was. [He told me it would be ready 
directly, and, pointing to a sheep that was 
skipping about in front of the door, said, he 
had only waited for my arrival to have it 
killed. At a signal from his master, a slave 
cut off the creature’s head with surprising 
rapidity, and then, without even waiting to 
skin the animal, ripped open its belly, took 
out its stomach, cleaned it, and having cut 
it in small pieces, laid these on a wooden 
dish. He then took the gall bladder, and 
squeezed it over the tempting fragments, as 
we in Europe might squeeze a lemon. After 
this, a liberal allowance of red pepper was 
shaken over the whole, and our breakfast 
was ready, the operations I have described 
having all been completed in a surprisingly 
short time. I was invited to fall to before 
the delicate morsel cooled, but I excused 
myself by saying that so exquisite a dish 
would not agree with a European stomach, 
and that I would content myself with look- 
ing on. I was laughed at for my bashful- 
ness, and the rest of the party ev idently en- 
joyed the fare set before them. In the sequel, 
I frequently saw this dish served up as a 
favourite delicacy, and curiosity led me to 
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taste it. The flavour is by no means dis- 
agreeable. The pungency of the pepper and 
the bitterness of the gall completely neutral- 
ise the rawness of the meat. Nevertheless 
I never could prevail on myself to eat hearti- 
ly of the choice morsels.” 

Pallme, though he had seen so much of 
oriental life, was surprised by the matchless 
indolence of his Kordofan friends. The wo- 
men attend to some domestic duties, but 
where a female slave can be had for a few 
shillings, the majority of the free ladies find 
means to spend the greater part of the time, 
like their lords, recumbent on the angareb, 
till some occurrence or other rouses them to 
unwonted excitement. ‘They are too indo- 
lent to quarrel, and if disputes are rare, | 
blows are still more so, Sometimes young | 
unmarried men will fight out a quarrel of | 
love or rather of jealousy, * but the married 
are more tolerant on this point,” and rarely 
allow their peace to be disturbed by the sug- 
gestions of the yellow monster. The laws of 
a Kordofan duel, however, are peculiar in 
their way, and may not be undeserving the 
consideration of some of our aspiring young 
heroes at home, who every now and then 
are at such pains to prove their mettle by 
blowing a little gunpowder at one another. 
Let us hear how two rival lovers in Kordo- 
fan manage these matters. 

“When friends have not been able to ad- 
just the quarrel, a formal defiance is sent. 
The duel takes place on some open ground, 
and all the friends of the combatants assem- 
ble as spectators. An angareb is then brought 
forth, and the two combatants place each a 
foot close to the edge of the couch, the breadth 
of which alone divides them. <A formidable 
whip, made of hippopotamus leather, is then 
placed in the hand of each, and renewed at- 
tempts are made by their friends to recon- 
cile them. If, however, they are bent on 
carrying out their affair of honour, the signal 
for battle is at last given. He who is entitled 
to the first blow then inflicts as hard a lash 
as he can on his opponent, who stands per- 
fectly still to receive the compliment, and 
then prepares to return it. They then con- 
tinue, turn and turn about, to flog each others 
backs and shoulders, (the head must on no 
account be struck,) while the blood flows 
copiously at every stroke. It is a horrible 
spectacle, yet not an acknowledgment of 
pain escapes the lips of either, and all the 
spectators remain equally mute. This con- 





tinues until one of the combatants, generally 
VoLtume V.—28 


from sheer exhaustion, drops his instrument 
of torture, whereupon the victor immediately 
does the same, the rivals shake hands, de- 
claring that they have received sufficient 
satisfaction, their friends congratulate them 
on their reconciliation, their wounds are 
washed, and sundry jugs of merissa, provi- 
ded beforehand, are produced and emptied 
by the spectators in honour of the gallant 
opponents,” 

The costume of both sexes is described 
as extremely simple. The Dongolavi, the 
wealthiest of all the tribes, wear long shirts 
with full sleeves and white turbans. As these 
articles of dress are rarely washed, they 
soon lose every vestige of whiteness, and 
passing through a gradation of shades, are 
before long of the same colour as the skins 
of their masters. ‘The other tribes, women 
as well as men, go bareheaded, and content 
themselves with a cotton cloth wrapped round 
the loins, with the end thrown as a drapery 
over the shoulders. Every man wears his 
dagger in a sheath, fastened to his left arm. 
When going on a journey they arm them- 
selves more heavily with sword and lance. 

Considerable care, and immense quantities 
of oil, butter, and other oleaginous substances, 
are expended by the ladies of Kordofan upon 
the arrangement of their hair. ‘The coiffure, 
after this laborious preparation, continues 
glossy and black only till the fair artist ex- 
poses herself to a cloud of dust, when her 
head is of course powdered by the light sand. 
The oil and butter meanwhile become rancid 
in a very short time, when one whose olfac- 
tory nerves are at all susceptible, will find it 
difficult to endure the proximity of a Kordo- 
fan beauty in full state. Pallme describes 
the extreme inconvenience to which the wo- 
men subject themselves at night, in order to 
prevent the discomposure of their braids and 
curls, but there are those still living who can 
remember when English women submitted to 
at least equal sufferings for the sake of their 
head-dresses, which were often arranged 
more than four and twenty hours before the 
commencement of the ball at which they 
were to be exhibited. 

In their noses and ears the women wear 
rings of silver and brass. Before the Egyp- 
tian conquest many of these rings were of 
gold, but such costly ornaments are seldom 
seen new. If gold trinkets, however, are 
not to be had, brass, copper, and ivory are 
hung in profusion about their necks, arms, 
and legs; rows of white glass beads are 
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wound among their hair, and wherever any | 


thing bright and tawdry can be fixed to the 
person, the opportunity is not often neglected. 

The slaves, of whom there are several 
attached to almost every house, are, in gene- 
ral treated with kindness. They receive the 


same fare as their masters, and wear the| 


same scanty clothing. ‘The badge of servi- 
tude, how ever, is not wanting. ‘This consists 
in heavy iron rings fastened round the legs 
of the male slaves, to prevent them from 
running away to their native hills, often 
almost in sight of the house of bondage. 
Attempts to escape are, nevertheless, [re- 
quently made, though seldom successful, and 
it is for such offences only that the slave is 
ever punished with severity. ‘I never saw 
one of them flogged,” says Pallme, “ except 
for running away.” Neglect of work is very 
leniently dealt with. P robably ,a Kordofan 
master can hardly find in his heart to be 
very severe upon idleness in another, when 
he is so very indulgent to the same failing in 
himself. 

Our author speaks repeatedly in high terms 
of the kindness and hospitality of the people. 
Thus, in one place— 

«J received so many proofs of the good- 
ness of their disposition, that, in my own 
country, and among my nearest relatives, | 
could not have looked for better treatment. 
I had the misfortune once to fall sick in the 
desert, where, not having strength to sit upon 
a camel, I was obliged to lie upon the sand 
till assistance came from the nearest village. 
This lay fortunately at only half an hour’s 
distance. <A kind inhabitant carried me into 
his hut, where [ remained on a bed for thirty 
days. It is impossible to describe the inter- 
est shown for my sufferings by the good 
people. Night and day some of the women 
sat by my bedside, keeping the flies off, and 
cooling me with fans of ostrich feathers. 
More than once I observed a pretty young 
slave girl—Agami was her name—shedding 
tears at the spectacle of my sufferings. | 
could obtain no relief from all the contents 
of my medicine chest, and after the fever had 
raged five days, I was so weak I could no 
longer stir, and had to be lifted on and off 
my bed. For my own part, [ looked upon 
death as at hand, and unavoidable. Amulets 
and charms were tied to my arms and laid 
under my head, to which I offered no resist- 
ance as | was unwilling to offend my kind 
nurses. An old prophetess was even sent 
for from a neighbouring village, who, after 





sundry incantations over a shell full of sand, 
declared that the Frank would recover from 


his illness. As soon as the wise woman was 


gone, my lady attendants lifted me off my 
bed, pulled off my shirt, and placed me with 
my back against the door. I felt now a 
sudden shock, and was unable to draw breath 
for some moments. <A large rush basket of 
cold water, fresh from the well, had been 
poured over my body, heated as it was by a 
burning fever. ‘To hundreds the experiment 
would have caused instant death (?); but 
mine was a strong constitution, and carried 
me through. I was immediately carefully 
dried, carried back to bed, and covered with 
several empty sacks and sheepskins. | felt 
some relief, and had some sound sleep, a 
thing I had not enjoyed for many days. 
When I awoke the women told me [had not 
sufficiently perspired, and must have another 
shower bath. I offered no resistance, and 
the shock was less this time, because | was 
prepared for what was coming. ‘This time 
the desired effect was undoubtedly produced, 
for on awaking I could have fancied myself 
still ina bath. The force of the fever was 
certainly broken, and I was soon strong 
enough to leave my bed, and walk up and 
down a little under the shadow of some palm- 
trees. As soon as it was known in the vil- 
lage that I was recovering, all the inhabitants 
came to visit and congratulate me. At night 
a fire was lighted before the door, and the 
people danced by way of testifying their joy. 
I regaled the party with merissa, which 
added, of course, to the mirth and jollity of 
the scene. I now got better very fast, and 
was soon able to resume my journey; but 
never shall I forgot my obligations to these 
worthy people, who took so live sly an interest 
in my helpless condition, and that from no 
motive of interest or hope of reward, but fi rom 
a pure feeling of love for a fellow-creature,’ 
Most of the remarks hitherto made apply 
to the original negro race; but Kordofan 
contains other elements of population that 
must not be passed over in silence. The 
native negro race are, with few exceptions, 
agriculturists, and reside in villages, some of 
which, being larger than others, have been 
dignified by the name of towns. ‘The Bak- 
kara tribes, on the other hand, lead a nomadic 
life, and are supposed to be of Arab origin, 
though from frequent intermarriages with 
negro women, the Bakkara, with the excep- 
tion only of one tribe, are as black now as 
any other of the African nations, ‘The Turks 
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are too few in number to be looked on asa 
distinct class of the population; and most of 
them, moreover, consider their residence in 
Kordofan as only of a temporary nature, and 
hope to leave it as soon as they have scraped 
together money enough to enable them to live 
in comfort at home, A very numerous class, 
however, consists of the Dongolavi, or peo- 
ple of Dongola, who seem to have increased 
and multiplied in most of the countries of 
Central Africa, Nearly the whole commerce 
of Kordofan, and particularly the slave trade, 
so far as Mehemet Ali leaves any part of the 


field unoccupied, is in their hands. ‘They are | 


by far the wealthiest people of the country ; : 


} 
are described as a fine athletic race, lively 


and good-humoured, but altogether deficient 

in those estimable qualities which distinguish 
- > iT 7 ry. 

the native race of Kordofan. The Dongo- 


to any thing like work. Truth never escapes 
from their lips, for they are, without excep- 
tion, the greatest liars on the face of God’s 

earth, T hey are not thieves, but they never 
neglect an opportunity of defrauding those 


with whom they deal. They are full of | 


flattery and fine words, but utterly dead to 
any feeling of gratitude. Of all things, I 
would advise a European to be careful not to 
engage one of this race as a servant.” 

Of the nomadic tribes, the Bakkara, there 
are several. Hach of these tribes is govern- 
ed by a sheikh, whose authority over his own 
people is almost despotic. These tribes are 
subjected to a tribute of about twelve thousand 
oxen annually; and when the time for levy- 
ing the tribute comes round, the several 
sheikhs are hunted up by the Turkish ofh- 
cers, who take care to levy a little tribute on 
their own account, in addition to what they 
are bound to collect for the service of the 
viceroy. Nevertheless, though subjected to 
this annual spoliation, the sheikhs are most 
of them wealthy, have large herds of horned 
cattle, besides horses, camels, &c., and carry 
on a lucrative trade in the various coun- 
tries through which they drive their cattle. 
Where they feel themselves strong enough 
they seldom hesitate to lay their hands on 
any stray property that comes in their way; 
and occasionally they amuse themselves by 
kidnapping negro children, to be afterwards 
sold as slaves in the markets of Kordofan. 
Indeed until Mehemet Ali undertook his 
great slave hunts—with horse, foot, and 
artillery—it was chiefly through the Bakkari 


that the bazaars of Egypt were furnished 
with their customary supply of human bones 
and sinews, 

During the dry season the Bakkari quit 
Kordofan with their herds, and wander into 
the unexplored negro countries lying to the 
south. ‘The Turks, however, are not, on 
this account, apprehensive of losing their 
tributaries; for it seems that in these south- 
ern countries, during the rainy season, a fly 
makes its appearance, whose bite, though 
not dangerous to man, is so destructive to 
cattle, and particularly to camels, that whole 





‘herds have been sometimes destroyed by it 
‘in a few days, As the rainy season ad- 
vances, therefore, the Bakkari return to 


'Kordofan with their herds, choosing rather 
_to be plundered of a part by the ‘Turks, than 
to see the whole perish under the attacks of 
lavi, according to Pallme, “are a cheerful | 
set of people, but have a surprising aversion | 


a diminutive but irresistible foe. 

Pallme, having made acquaintance with 
one of their sheikhs, spent some time with 
the Bakkari of the Lake Arrat, where he 
;; was hospitably treated, and admitted unre- 
'servedly into all their secrets. He advises 
Europeans, however, to be cautious how 
they trust themselves into the hands of these 
people, till the friendship of a sheikh has 
been secured. The Pakkari know nothing 
‘about Franks, and every man with a white 
skin isa Turk in their eyes, and, as such, 
to be slaughtered as an enemy, if a safe op- 
portunity present itself, 
| Beef and milk constitute the chief food of 
‘these pastoral rovers, and milk is in such 
abundance among them, that even their 
horses are fed with it, and seem to thrive 
excellently upon it. Bread is a luxury en- 
joyed only by the sheikhs. ‘Their tents are 
/made of ox leather, and the whole encamp- 
ment, including the ground into which the 
cattle are driven, is surrounded by a fence 
of thorns. This, however, is not a sufficient 
protection either against wild beasts, or 
‘against the enemies whom the predatory 
habits of the tribe may have stirred up to 
seek an opportunity for vengeance. Regu- 
lar sentinels must therefore be stationed 
round the camp at night, and a number ot 
men, ready armed, must hold themselves 
prepared, at the first signal of danger, to 
rush towards the threatened point. The 
guard-house, as it may be called, where this 
armed party hold their watch, is generally 
a scene of festivity throughout the night, for 
the wives and sisters of the watchers, never 
fail to repair to the place, that they may 
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keep them awake with their songs and 
dances. 

‘Their dance,” observes Pallme, “ quite 
different from the usual dances of Kordofan, 
has something fantastic, something really 
imposing about it. The dancers range them- 
selves in two lines, the men in one, and the 
women in the other. The men hold their 
lances, and often beat time with them on the 
ground while dancing. At first their move- 
ments are moderate and subdued, but gra- 
dually the performers become more excited, 
the men dash their lances wildly about in 
the air, and seem ready to rush upon the 
supposed enemy, the women. ‘These now 
seek to conciliate their conquerors, by as- 
suming an attitude of submission. I can 
assure my readers, that it is difficult to ima- 
gine any thing more picturesque than one of 
these dancing groups, on a dark night, the 
scene lit up by four blazing fires, perhaps, 
and every pause in the wild merriment bro- 
ken by the distant roar of a lion, or the howl 
of a hyena.” 

Our author gives a brief account of the 
several tribes and nations that border on Kor- 
dofan. Some of these are partially subject 
to the Egyptian government, but none of the 
countries beyond Kordofan can be looked on 
as the Viceroy’s territories, nor do any of 
them even pay a regular tribute. Many of 
these countries are obliged to renounce the 
breeding of cattle, on account of the destruc- 
tive fly, of which mention has already been 
made; but most of them have natural advan- 
tages, from which they either do, or might, 
derive considerable wealth. Thus, the Shil- 
look negroes live in a country swarming 
with elephants, and export large quantities of 
ivory to Kordofan and Abyssinia, and Pallme 
even says that much of the ivory brought to 
England from India has been conveyed to us 
by the way of Abyssinia. 

The Nuba negroes live in a mountain- 
ous, and comparatively healthy country, and 
might draw immense resources from their 
gum forests, ‘Their hills and valleys appear 
to be free from the dreaded cattle fly, for 
they have abundance of cattle, and agricul- 
ture is carefully attended to; yet strange to 
say, with plenty of bread, fruit, beef, pork, 
mutton, and almost every description of Afri- 
can game, the favourite national dish is the 
rat, a delicacy, however, too highly prized, 
for any but the wealthy to indulge in its 
enjoyment. ‘The poor Nuba negroes have 
two enemies, indeed, of whom they live in 
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constant dread. These are the Turks and 
the iocusts. The Turks hunt them for slaves, 
and the locusts every now and then eat up 
their harvests, and leave not a blade behind 
for man or beast. Famine then appears in 
its most horrible form, and parents will sell 
their children at such times to the Kordofan 
slave dealers for a few measures of corn. 
“| myself,” says Pallme, * saw a girl who 
had been bought for fifty handfuls of corn ; 
and another merchant had bought eight oxen 
for a camel load of grain, and eight children 
at precisely the same price! ‘T'hese periods 
of famine among the Nuba hills are seasons 
of calamity for the neighbouring countries, 
as well as for the Nubans themselves, for 
the latter on such occasions sally forth on 
marauding excursions, to steal and carry 
away what they can lay their hands on.”’ 
About five days’ march southeast of Kor- 
dofan lies Takeli, a country which Mehemit 
Ali, on three several occasions, attempted 
to conquer, but each time his troops were 
driven back with considerable loss. Since 
then the sturdy sultan of Takeli has been 
left undisturbed, and the two countries trade 
with each other in a peaceable way. The 
whole of Takeli is mountainous, like the 
land of the Nubans. Were the latter also 
united under one head, they might be found 
equally formidable, and Mehemet Ali would 
be less ready to venture on his annual slave- 
hunts among their hills. The people of 
Takeli seem to have advanced further in 
civilization than most of their neighbours. 
They are described as good agriculturists, 
not only planting the cotton-tree with care, 
but even weaving a kind of cloth from its 
fibres. ‘They are also bold hunters, as may 
be judged from the following description of 
their customary manner of attacking a lion. 
‘When the hunter has found the place 
where a lion usually takes his noonday re- 
pose, a tree not far from the spot is selected. 
To this tree the hunter repairs early in the 
morning, when he knows the lion is out in 
quest of prey. He climbs up into the tree, 
armed only with a bagfull of stones, and six 
or eight short sharp lances, and patiently 
awaits the return of his intended victim. 
Between ten and eleven, as the heat of the 
day begins, the lion returns, and should he 
even see the man, takes little notice of him, 
but lies down to sleep away the time till the 
return of evening. The hunter also remains 
quiet, and waits generally till about an hour 





after noon, by which time the sand has grown 
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so scorching hot, that even the lion cannot 
set his foot upon it without enduring con- 
siderable pain. Now the hunter begins by 
flinging a stone or two at the most sensitive 
parts of the animal’s head, The latter growls 
with pain and rage, for it is rarely that a 
stone misses its intended mark; still he is 
unwilling to leave his shady couch, and lies 
roaring and lashing his tail, till perhaps a 
missile hits him in the eye, and inflicts a 
torture beyond what he has patience to 
endure. He now springs up, and rushes 
towards the tree whence his torments pro- 
ceed, but he has scarcely reached the trunk, 
when he finds himself transfixed by a well- 
directed lance, and howling with pain, more 
from his scorched feet than his bleeding side, 
he crouches again in his former resting-place. 
The hunter allows him but little repose. 
Again, stone after stone strikes his head, 
again he rushes madly at the tree, and again 
a sharp lance is fixed into his side. Sheuld 
the lion renew the attack, a third and fourth 
lance salute him, but by this time he is 
growing exhausted by the loss of blood, | 
crawls away to some distance, where the | 
hunter’s eye watches him till the lord of the 
forest has stretched his limbs in death.” 

Palime was desirous, he tells us, of visit- 
ing ‘l'akeli, and was even urged to do so by 
the sultan’s brother, who, it seems, visits 
Lobeid every year, and as no European has 
yet set foot in the country, it is to be regret- | 
ted that so good an intention should have | 
been abandoned ; but our author was assured 
that the people of Takeli knew nothing of| 
Franks, and would infallibly destroy any 
white who fell into their hands, under the 
belief that he was a Turk. For these appre- 
hensions, however, he satisfied himself in 
the sequel there was no foundation. 

We cannot make room for the revolting 
anecdotes, of which the book before us is full, 
connected with the slave trade. Few of 
our readers will be surprised to learn, that 
all clases are more or less demoralized by 
the effects of the hateful traffic, and in this 
respect the military certainly form no excep- 
tion. The troops stationed in these remote 
provinces seldom receive any pay till after 
their return from the annual slave-hunt, 
when their arrears are usually liquidated by 
a partition of slaves. It is not an uncom- 
mon occurrence, on such an occasion, for a 
man to find his own father or brother as- 
signed to him, but the poor soldier must not 








yield to the feelings of nature, for he holds 
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his property in his parent in common with a 
comrade, who is little disposed to sacrifice a 
year’s pay to gratify the natural affection of 
another. No, the poor slave must be sold 
to some Dongolavi for what he can bring, 
the produce is divided between the co-pro- 
prietors, and the afflicted son has perhaps 
lived long enough under Turkish rule to 
learn to console himself under every misfor- 
tune, with the customary exclamation, “Allah 
kerim!” (God has willed it!) 

Giraffes abound in Kordofan and the ad- 
joining countries during the dry season, but 
always disappear completely some time be- 
fore the rain setsin. It is in the plains of 
Kordofan that nearly all those have been 
caught, that have at various times been 
brought to Europe. The old animals are 
never taken alive, though often hunted for 
their flesh; it is only the young ones that 
are preserved to be sent to Egypt. The 
Sheikh Abdel Had of Haraza seems to enjoy 
the monopoly of supplying all the menageries 
of Europe with these delicate animals, and 
his men are represented to be remarkably 
skilful in the pursuit of them, when the ob- 
ject is to take a young giraffe alive; to pur- 
sue the creature and kill it for its flesh is an 
easy task to any well-mounted rider, for 
though the giraffe runs with great velocity, 
it never runs ina straight line when hunted, 
but is constantly changing the direction of its 
flight, thus giving its pursuer an important 
advantage. Its conveyance to Cairo re- 
quires constant care. It must have four 
men to lead it, and as none but a very young 
giraffe will submit to any sort of constraint, 
a female camel must accompany the party 
to supply the captive with milk, Even when 
the greatest care is taken of the animal, it 
frequently dies before it reaches Cairo, where, 
owing to the difficulty and expense of the 
transport, a living girafie is never to be 
bought for less than five or six hundred 
dollars. 

All the usual wild beasts of Africa that 
figure in our menageries, or in our books of 
natural history, such as lions, leopards, 
hyenas, elephants, antelopes, &c., abound 
more or less in Kordofan, Of many of 
these creatures, however, the character 
given by our author differs very much 
from what we have been accustomed to 
read in our standing authorities on these 
matters. Thus, of all wild beasts, he says, 
‘none is so easy to tame as the hyena. At 
Lobeid, I have seen tame hyenas run about 
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the garden, and allow the children of the 
house to play with them and tease them, in 
all imaginable ways. An old hyena and 
her two young were once offered me for sale. 
The old one was muzzled, it is true, but she 
appeared perfectly gentle, and had followed 
her master three leagues to town, without 
offering the slightest resistance. The animal 
most dreaded by the people in this part of 
Africa is the rhinoceros, which, though it 
feeds only on grass, is the most vicious crea- 
ture in existence, and will attack a man, an 
ox, a lion, or even an elephant, and that 
without the slightest provocation. The rhi- 
noceros on these occasions is always the 
aggressor, and often pays for its temerity 
with its life, for if, at the first attack, it does 
not succeed in goring with its horn such an 
antagonist as the lion or elephant, the rhino- 
ceros is lost.” 

Pallme devotes an entire chapter to a de- 
scription of Lobeid (in some maps marked 
Obeid), the capital of Kordofan.  I[t consists 
of six different villages, each inhabited by a 
distinct class of the population. ‘The inhabit- 
ants are supposed to be about twelve thousand 
in number, and each family has its group of 
tukkoli or thatched huts, and to each set of 
tukkoli is attached a piece of ground, on 
which corn is grown for the consumption of 
the family. Though there are five mosques in 
the town, not one of them has a minaret at- 
tached to it, and the only houses of better 
appearance than the common native huts are 
a few two-story houses built by the Turks, 
with clay walls, that would soon be washed 
away by the tropical rains, if not protected 
by a good coating of cowdung. Nothing 
can be more monotonous than the appear- 
ance of such a town in the dry season, when 
every tree is stripped of its leaves, and each 
garden presents nothing but a surface of 
scorched sand to the eye. With the first 
rains all this changes, the most luxuriant 
vegetation covers the ground, the trees are 
all in full leaf, the corn springs quickly to a 
height that almost hides the huts beyond, 
the loveliest flowers spring up everywhere 
spontaneously, the thorn fences are hung 
with creeping plants covered with the richest 
blossoms, and the whole atmosphere is full 
of delicious perfumes. The houses are al- 





most lost amid this abundance of trees and 
bushes, and to one not familiar with the 
place it becomes impossible to find his way 
through the leafy labyrinth, which looks 
rather like a wood or a park than like a city. 
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The gentle showers that have wrought this 
sudden change give way, however, before 
long to the tropical torrents, which come 
down too suddenly and too heavily for the 
soil to be able to absorb the moisture; the 
water then ploughs up the ground, and 
streams are formed deep and rapid enough 
to drown the incautious passenger who hap- 
pens to fall into one of them. Nota year 
passes in which several lives are not lost at 
Lobeid from this cause, 

At the close of the rainy season the har- 
vest is gathered in, and all begins again to 
look dry, naked, and scorched. The last 
operation of the season is to collect together 
the dry grass and set fire to it. ‘Thousands 
of locusts that had lain concealed, now spring 
forth, and are eagerly caught by the bystand- 
ers to be sold, as a particular delicacy, in the 
market of Lobeid. As the nakedness of the 
land is displayed, many objects present them- 
selves calculated to awaken painful reflec- 
tions, ‘The streets and lanes of the city are 
seen scattered over with the bones of men 
and animals, that a few days ago lay con- 
cealed under a luxuriant covering of high 
grass, ‘These are the remains of slaves and 
domestic cattle that have died during the 
season, but whose owners have not deemed 
it necessary to bury them, well knowing 
that bodies thrown into open ground, will 
have their bones well picked before morning 
by hyenas and dogs, or that if these happen 
to leave their work unfinished, the vultures 
will not fail to complete it. ‘The hyena, in 
fact, renders invaluable services to the people 
of this part of Africa, by consuming the 
dead animal matter, which else would ina 
short time corrupt the air, and probably give 
rise to most destructive epidemics. 

The barracks for the soldiers consist only 
of a number of tukkoli (about fifty) ranged 
closely together; but as the troops are all 
negroes who have originally been carried off 
in one or other of the slave hunts, they are 
always supposed to be anxious to desert, and, 
to prevent this, every encouragement is held 
out tothem to marry. ‘The married soldiers 
have separate huts assigned to them, and the 
consequence is that but a small number of 
the garrison are ever lodged in the barracks, 

The only public place of diversion of any 
kind is the Bazaar or market-place, whither 
all classes repair, to amuse themselves by 
the bustle of the place, and by listening to 
the news which each returning day seldom 





fails to bring to light. Here, in the very 
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heart of Africa, the affairs of Europe are 
discussed, chiefly in front of the Turkish 
coffee-house, and even when the heavy rains 
have cut off all communication with Egypt, 
news is never wanting, though its complexion 
is often of a kind, scarcely to impose even 
upon the most credulous. ‘Thus, if mention 
happen to be made of Russia, England, 
Germany, or France, the story generally is, 
that the Sultan of Constantinople is about to 
adopt hostile measures to enforce the payment 
of the customary tribute from the Franks. 

A sudden shower of rain will sometimes 
fall, quite unexpectedly, when the market is 
at its fullest, for one of these tropical showers 
seldom gives any warning of its approach. 
In such a case the sudden panic of the 
assembled multitude presents the most ludi- 
crous picture. ‘The men rush away in search 
of shelter, the women scream as they see 
their wares overturned, and the children are 
running about crying after their lost parents. 
It is not that these worthy blacks are appre- 
hensive their clothes may be spoiled, for few 
have on more than a long cotton shirt, and 
most of them nothing but a piece of calico 
wound round their loins, yet they all dread 
the rain as if every drop were burning fire; 
their fright arises from a firm belief that to 
get wet from the rain is enough to bring on 
a fever; and absurd as this notion may seem 
to be, says Pallme, “it is not to be denied 
that there is some ground for it, for any 
sudden chill, during the rainy season, is 
enough to throw the strongest man upon a 
sick bed, and bring him to the very verge of 
the grave.” 

On his first arrival at Lobeid, our author 
found one European residing there, a Dr. 
Iken, from Hanover; but this gentleman 
shortly afterwards fell a victim to the climate. 
His grave was made by the side of those of 
seven other Europeans, who, like himself, 
breathed their last at Lobeid. Several of 
these were Englishmen, but Pallme makes 
no mention of their names. ‘“ Afier I had 
recovered,” he says, “from the attack of 
fever, which had so nearly consigned me to 
the same spot, and was just able to creep 
along with the help of a stick, these melan- 
choly hillocks became my favourite haunt. 
I sat down there, and fancied myself among 
Europeans again; nay, I could fancy myself 
among those who sympathized with my suf- 
ferings in a foreign land, and in my ardent 
longings to return once more to my native 
country.” 





The thing that makes Lobeid interesting 
to a traveller is the vast variety of strangers 
who are constantly arriving there from all 
parts of Africa, not excepting ‘Tombuctoo, 
and even countries of which we in Europe 
know neither the locality nor the name. At 
daybreak all this mass of human life springs 
into movement, and every man prepares to 
go about the business of the day. With 
many’this consists merely in looking for a 
cool shady place to lie down in, or in going 
in quest of a neighbour to invite him to par- 
ticipate in so important an undertaking. 
Nevertheless, more active scenes are not 
wanting. ‘The herds are collected and driven 
out to their pasture-grounds by a herdsman, 
riding on an ox. The slaves, with their 
fettered limbs, are proceeding to labour in 
the fields. A caravan, perhaps, is preparing 
to start on a journey of weeks or months. 
The female slaves, while setting about their 
little domestic avocations, are singing plain- 
tive ditties about their native hills. In short, 
the whole place is full of motion and life. 
About eleven the noon-day heat sets in, and 
the whole town becomes as a city of the 
dead. Each seeks the shelter of a roof, for 
life itself would scarcely be safe if exposed 
to the vertical sun. A straggling dog is 
probably the last living thing to be seen 
about the streets; but even the dog soon 
creeps to cover, and this perfect stillness 
continues till about three, when all have 
been refreshed by their siesta, and prepare 
to resume their work. At sunset again every 
one hastens home to his frugal meal. Where 
provisions of every kind are abundant and 
cheap, even the poorest may depend on 
having at least a sufficiency of food; and 
‘“‘ should there really be one who has not the 
means of providing himself with a supper, he 
will not need to make any ceremony, but 
may enter the house of his nearest neighbour 
and freely partake of the family meal.” 

As soon as supper is over, large fires are 
lighted in front of many of the houses; and 
around these fires the young of both sexes 
assemble to dance and sing. ‘These festive 
groups continue to enjoy themselves till mid- 
night, when all retire to repose, and the 
streets are again wrapped in a deathlike 
silence. ‘This is the signal for the prowling 
hyena to take possession of the ground that 
man has for awhile abandoned; and during 
the rest of the night nothing is heard but the 
howling of the unclean beast, answered by 
the whining cry of the terrified dogs. And 
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now, having put all the good people of Lo- 
beid to bed, we are warned, by the extent to 
which we have already carried our remarks, 
that it is time we should bring our notice of 
Kordofan to a close, though there remains a 
large portion of the work on which we have 
not even touched. The chapter on the com- 
mercial capabilities of the country is of too 
technical a character for the general reader, 
and, if given at all, should be given entire. 
The two chapters on Mchemet Ali’s slave 
hunts were written several years ago, and 
were published, as we have already mention- 
ed, in 1841, in the “ Anti-Slavery Reporter. " 
The chapter on the adjoining empire of Dar- 
four, on which Mehemet Ali has had his 
eyes fixed for several years past, though 
brief, is full of interest; and the same remark 
will apply to the chapters on the state of reli- 
gion, on the prevailing maladies of the coun- 
try, and on various other subjects. On these 
matters, however, we must refer the curious 
reader to the book itself; from the perusal of 
which, we feel persuaded, few will arise 
without having been gratified by the variety 
of information conveyed with a frankness 
and simplicity not always found in modern 
travellers, and still fewer without having 
been inspired with kindness towards an au- 
thor, as free from affectation as he is replete 
with good feeling ; one, who never for a mo- 
ment attempts to discourse of matters be- 
yond his ken, but merely delivers a round 
unvarnished tale of what he saw, suffered, 
and heard, ina country whither few Euro- 
peans had found their way before him, and | 
whence, even of those few, only two or three | 
have ever returned. 
ssnnnicenglieiaemanianiie 
MADAME CATALANI. 

By letters from Florence it appears that 
Madame Catalani’s villa at Sinigaglia is a 
thing in nubibus, though she herself has not 
yet gone in that direction. While the French 
and German journals, (not to mention our 
own,) have been lamenting over her supposed 
death, and putting the date of 1828 on the 
grave of her husband, M. de Valabraque, 
the two have, it seems, been enjoying the 
** glimpses of the moon,” at her less visionary 
villa in the neighbourhood of the ‘Tuscan ca- 
pital; and, in a circle of friends gathered 
round them, on New-Year’s day, one of the 
amusements was derived from the reading 
of the paragraphs in the French papers, 
which, to the extent of their authority, made 
ghosts of them both.— Atheneum, , 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine for February. 
A BEWAILMENT FROM BATH; 
OR, POOR OLD MAIDS, 
Mr. Eprror!—You have a great name 


with our sex! Christopher North is, in our 
flowing cups—of Bohea—* freshly remem- 
bered.” To you, therefore, as to the Sir 
Philip Sidney of modern Arcadia, do I ad- 
dress the voice of my bewailment. Not from 
any miserable coveting after the publicities 
of printing. All I implore of you is, a punch 
of your crutch into the very heart of a matter 
involving the best interests of my sex! 

You, dear Mr. Editor, who have your 
eyes garnished with Solomon’s spectacles 
about you, cannot but have perceived on the 
parlour-tables and book-shelves of your fair 
friends—by whose firesides you are courted 
even as the good knight, and the Spectator, 
by the Lady Lizards of the days of Anne— 
a sudden inundation of tabby-bound volumes, 
addressed, in supergilt letters, to the “* Wives 
of England’—the ‘ Daughters of England” 
—the ‘Grandmothers of England.” A few, 
arrayed in modest calf or embossed linen, 
address themselves to the sober latitudes of 
the manse or parsonage-house. Some treat, 
without permission, of “* Woman’s Mission” 
—some, in defiance of custom, of her ‘* Du- 
ties.” From exuberant 4to., down to the 
fid-fad concentration of 12mo.—from crown 
demy to diamond editions—no end to these 
chartered documentations of the sex! ‘The 
women of this favoured kingdom of Queen 
Victoria, appear to have been unexpectedly 
_weighed in the balance, and found wanting 
in morals and manners; or why this sudden 
emission of codes of morality? 

No one denies, indeed, that woman has, 
of late, ris’ wonderfully in the market; or 
that the weaker sex is coming it amazingly 
strong. ‘The sceptres of three of the first 
kingdoms in Europe are swayed by female 
hands. The first writer of young France is 
a woman. ‘The first astronomer of young 
England, idem. Mrs. Trollope played the 
Chesterfield and the deuce with the Yankees, 
Miss Martineau turned the head of the 
mighty Brougham. Mademoiselle d’Ange- 
ville ascended Mont Blanc, and Mademoiselle 
Rachel has replaced Corneille and Racine 
on their crumbling pedestals. I might waste 
hours of your precious time, sir, in perusing 
a list of the eminent women now competing 
with the rougher sex for the laurels of re- 
nown. But you know it all better than I 
can tell you. You have done honour due, 
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in your time, to Joanna Baillie and Mrs. 
Jamieson, to Caroline Southey and Miss 
Ferrier. You praised Mrs. Butler when she 
deserved it; and probably esteem Mary 
Howitt, and Mary Mitford, and all the other 
Maries, at their just value—to say nothing 
of the Maria of Edgworthstown, so fairly 
worth them all. I make no doubt that you 
were even one of the first to do homage to 
the Swedish Richardson, Frederika Bremer; 
though, having sown your wild oats, you 
keep your own counsel anent novel reading. 

You will, therefore, probably sympathize 
in the general amazement, that, at a moment 
when the sex is signalizing itself from pole 
to pole—when a Grace Darling obtains the 
palm for intrepidity—when the Honourable 
Miss Grimston’s Prayer-Book is read in 
churches—when Mrs. Fry, like hunger, eats 
through stone walls to call felons to repent- 
ance—when a king has descended from his 
throne, and a prince from royal highness- 
hood, to reward the virtues of the fair part- 
ners to whom they were unable to impart 
the rights of the blood-royal—when the fair- 
est specimen of modern sculpture has been 
supplied by a female hand, and woman, in 
short, is at a premium throughout the uni- 
verse, all this waste of sermonizing should 
have been thrown, like a wet blanket, over 
her shoulders! 

But this is not enough, dear Mr. Editor. 
I wish to direct your attention towards an 
exclusive branch of the grievance. I have 
no doubt that, in your earlier years, instead 
of courting your fair friends, as Burns ap- 
pears to have done, with copies of your own 
works, you used to present unto them the 
“ Legacy of Dr. Gregory to his Daughters”’ 
—or “ Mrs, Chapone’s Letters,” or Miss 
Bowdler’s, or Mrs. Trimmer’s, appropriately 
bound and gilt; and thus apprised of the 
superabundance of prose provided for their 
edification, are prepared to feel, with me, 
that if they have not Mrs. Barbauld and the 
prophets, neither will they be persuaded by 
the frippery tomes which load the counters 
of our bazars. This perception has come 
of itself. If I could only be fortunate enough 
to enlarge your scope of comprehension! 

My dear Mr. Editor, I am what is called 
alone woman, Shakspeare, through whose 
recklessness originate half the commonplaces 
of our land’s language, thought proper to de- 
fine such a condition as “single blessed- 
ness”—though he aptly enough engrafis it 
onathorn! For my part, I cannot enough 





admire the theory of certain modern poets, 
that an angel is an ethereal being, composed 
by the interunion in heaven, of two mortals 
who have been faithfully attached on earth— 
and as to “ blessedness” being ever “ single,” 
either in this world or the next, I do not be- 
lieve a word about the matter! ‘ Happi- 
ness,” Lord Byron assures us, “ was born a 
twin!” 

I do not mean to complain of my condi- 
tion—far from it. But I wish to say, that 
since, from the small care taken by English 


parents to double the condition of their daugh- - 


ters, it is clear the state of “single blessed- 
ness” is of higher account in our own “ fa- 
voured country” than in any other in Europe; 
it certainly behoves the guardians of the 
public weal to afford due protection and en- 
couragement to spinsters, 

Every body knows that Great Britain is 
the very fatherland of old maids. In Catholic 
countries, the superfluous daughters of a 
family are disposed of in convents and 6é- 
guinages, just as in Turkey and China they 
are, still more humanely, drowned—thus 
benevolently securing them from the after 
torments of single “ blessedness.” 

But a far nobler arrangement was made 
by that greatest of modern legislators, Na- 
poleon—whose code entitles the daughters 
of a house to share, equally with sons, in its 
property and bequeathments ; and in France, 
a woman with a dowery is as sure of court- 
ship and marriage, as of death and burial. 
Nay, so much is marriage regarded among 
the French as the indispensable condition of 
the human species, that parents proceed as 
openly to the task of procuring a proper hus- 
band for their daughter, as of providing her 
with shoes and stockings. No false delicacy 
—no pitiful manceuvres! The affair is treat- 
ed like any other negotiation. It is a mere 
question of two and two making four, which 
enables two to make one. How far more 
honest than the angling and trickery of Eng- 
lish match-making—which, by keeping men 
constantly on the defensive, predisposes them 
against attractions to which they might 
otherwise give way! However, as I said 
before, I do not wish to complain of my con- 
dition. 

I only consider it hard that the interests 
of the wives of England are to be exclusively 
studied, when the unfortunate females who 
lack the consolations of matronhood are in 
so far greater want of sustainment ; and that 
all the theories of the perfectionizement of 
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the fair sex now issuing from the press, 
should purport to instruct young ladies how 
to qualify themselves for wives, and wives 
how to qualify themselves for heaven; and 
not a word addressed, either in the way of ex- 
hortation, remonstrance, or applause, to the 
highly respectable order of the female com- 
munity whose cause I have taken on myself 
toadvocate. Have not the wives of England 
husbands to whisper wisdom into their ears? 
Why, then, are they to be coaxed or lectured 
by tabby-bound volumes, while we are left 
neglected in a corner! Our earthly career, 
the Lord he knows, is far more trying—our 
temptations as much greater, as our plea- 
sures are less ; and it is mortifying indeed to 
find our behaviour a thing so little worth in- 
terference. We may conduct ourselves, it 
seems, as indecorously as we think proper, 
for any thing the united booksellers of the 
United Kingdom care to the contrary ! 

Not that [ very much wonder at literary 
men regarding the education of wives as a 
matter of moment. ‘The worse halves of 
Socrates, Milton, Hooker, have been thorns 
in their sides, urging them into blasphemy 
against the sex. But is this a reason, only 
ask you, for leaving, like an uncultivated 
waste, that holy army of martyrs, the spin- 
sterhood of Great Britain? 

Mr. Editor, act like a man! Speak up for 
us! Write up for us! ‘Tell these little wri- 
ters of little books, that however they may 
think to secure dinners and suppers to them- 
selves, by currying favour with the rulers 
of the roast, the greatest of all women have 
been sincte! Tell them of our Virgin 
Queen, Elizabeth—the patroness of their 
calling, the protectress of learning and learn- 
ed men. ‘Tell them of Joan of Arc, the 
conqueror of even English chivalry. ‘Tell 
them of all the tender mercies of the Seurs 
de Charité! ‘Tell them that, from the throne 
to the hospital, the spinster, unharassed by 
the cares of private life, has been found most 
fruitful in public virtue, 

Then perhaps, you will persuade them 
that we are worth our schooling ; and the 
* Old Maids of England” may look forward 
to receive a tabby-bound manual of their 
duties, as well as its “* Wives.” I have really 
no patience with the selfish conceit of these 
married women, who fancy their well-doing 
of such importance. See how they were 
held by the ancients!—treated like beasts of 
burden, and denied the privilege of all men- 
tal accomplishment. When the Grecian ma- 














A BEWAILMENT FROM BATH. 


trons’ affected to weep over the slain, after 
some victory of Themistocles, the Athenian 
general bade them ‘dry their tears, and 
practise a single virtue in atonement of all 
their weaknesses.” It was to their single 
women the philosophers of the portico ad- 
dressed their lessons; not to the domestic 
drudges, whom they considered only worthy 
to inspect the distaffs of their slaves, and 
produce sons for the service of the country. 

In Bath, Brighton, and other spinster co- 
lonies of this island, the demand for such a 
work would be prodigious, The sale of 
canary birds and poodles might suffer a tem- 
porary depression in consequence; but this 
is comparatively unimportant. Perhaps— 
who knows—so positive a recognition of our 
estate as a definite class of the community, 
might lead to the long desiderated establish- 
ment of a lay convent, somewhat similar to 
the beguinages of Flanders, though less os- 
tensibly subject to religious law—a convent 
where single gentlewomen might unite toge- 
ther in their meals and devotions, under the 
government of a code of laws set forth in 
their tabby-bound Koran, 

Methinks I see it—a modern temple of 
Vesta, without its tell-tale fires—square, rec- 
tangular, simple, airy, isolated—chaste as 
Diana and quiet as the grave—the frescoed 
walls commemorating the legend of Saint 
Ursula and her eleven thousand—the sacri- 
fice of Jeptha’s daughter—Elizabeth Carter 
translating Epictetus—Harriet Martineau re- 
vising the criminal code. In the hall, dear 
Editor, should hang the portrait of Christo- 
pher North—in that locality, appropriately, 
a Kit-cat ? 

Ponder upon this! The distinction is wor- 
thy consideration, As the newspapers say, 
it is an “unprecedented opportunity for in- 
vesitment!” For the sole Helicon of the 
institution shall be ‘* Blackwood’s Entire”— 
its lady abbess. 

Your humble servant to command, (for 
the old maids of England,) 


TasiTtHa GLUM. 
lst Jan., 1844. Lansdowne, Bath. 
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SUPPRESSION OF ART-UNIONS. 

A petition, praying for the suppression of 
art-unions, signed by every print-publisher 
in London, a the exception of Mr. Sheriff 
Moon and Mr. Boys, has been entrusted to 
Mr. Emerson Tennent, M. P., for presenta- 
tion to Sir Robert Peel.—Court Journal. 
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From Hood's Magazine. 
A DREAM BY THE FIRE. 
Ir is impossible, as every one knows, to sit 
by the fire in winter-time without gazing at 
it very earnestly ; and the more you gaze, 
the more you see in it,—strange faces, and 
one of your love, perhaps, like a very “ red, 


red nose”—a flamingo, or a whole flock of 


them,—Mount Vesuvius, with the neighbour- 
hood overrun by the molten lava; a distant 
view of the Potteries, or the Carron Iron 
Works, by night, with the furnaces at full 
work ; there is no end of the glowing objects 


you may see between or above the bars, if 


you have the least spark of imagination to 
eke them out with. 

It is not a pleasure, however, without its 
price ; in the course of time the eyes become 
parched by the heat, the eyelids grow heavy, 
and in a momeut or two you will inevitably 
go to sleep; to avoid which [| jumped up, 
though with some effort, and determined to 
look in at the Coal Hole—not the one in the 
cellar, but the one in the Strand. Still, 
from the name, the reader may run away 
with the notion, or rather be run away with, 
the notion that the Coal Hole goes the whole 
coal, at some shed or dingy wharf down 
those dark arches or narrow lanes in the 
neighbourhood of the Adelphi—that it is a 
depository for Wallsend, Russell’s Main, and 
Adair’s ; Hetton, Pontops, and ‘Tanfield’s, 
and all the other varieties of the black dia- 
mond. Whereas, if they take the right 
Rhodes, they will find a well-known house 
of entertainment in Fountain Court, cele- 
brated for its good cheer and comic singing, 
to which a little deaf-and-dumb waiter,—call 
him page if you please—played a mute ac- 
companiment, 

Well, I walked in, passing the bar on the 
right, to the large room, where some voice 
in three volumes was singing a glee, with as 
much good-will as if it had been earning 
three suppers, O what a rich jolly triple 
chorus it was, singing of wine and Bacchus, 
and Venus and myrtles,—while with every 
line some bright glorious image rose up in 
the mind’s eye,—fauns skipping and nymphs 
dancing, grapes clustering, flowers spring- 
ing, birds singing, and the sun shining from 
the clear blue sky with a fervour that made 
the blood bound through the heart, and run 
with a sensible thrill through every vein! 
And when the song ceased, the genial feeling 
did not cease with it, for though there was 
no sun there, or blue sky, or clustering vines, 





there was abundance of radiant lamps, and 
the fire glowed like a furnace, and the gene- 
rous juice of the grape shone in amber and 
ruby through the crystal, and shed a light 
as from the painted windows of the Temple 
of Bacchus on the snowy table-cloths, And 
then those social little nooks round the room ! 
Mirth occupied one; you could hear him 
laughing till his sides shook and his voice 
quivered. Friendship had taken possession 
of the next one; and was giving out hearty 
toasts and sentiments, followed by hip, hip, 
hips! and loud hurrahs! Harmony sat in 
the third: he had joined in the ¢rzo, a capital 
ourth—and in the other boxes sat dozens 
of Sociables, and United Brethren, and Odd 
Fellows enjoying themselves to their hearts’ 
content, over the good things, solid and 
liquid of this world. What comfortable 
steams rose over the tops of the partitions ; 
what savoury odours streamed around; what 
a cheerful clatter of knives and forks and 
plates; what a merry jingle of bottles and 
glasses as they kissed each other in their 
hospitable journeys—like gossips laden with 
drink ; what a tinkling, as if of little bells, 
between the glass and the busy spoon ! 
What fumes of gin, rum, and brandy min- 
gling in the air and making a sort of aro- 
matic punch for the benefit of the nose! And 
what rattling peals of laughter that seemed 
to come from some fat fellow with two hearts 
—one mocking the other! And all the 
while the deaf-and-dumb page, inspired by 
the spirit of the place, grew more and more 
intelligent, till he seemed to hear with every 
feature but his ears, and to speak with every 
feature but his mouth. 

And better than all, in a corner box there 
was my very crony, my bosom friend, the 
friend of my soul, my other self, old Mann 
—or Old Humanity as we used to call him, 
sipping from a huge goblet to which he in- 
vited everybody who only looked at him— 
for he had a large heart and a liberal hand, 
loved everybody in the world but himself, 
and deserved to be as largely loved in return. 
Yes—there he was, smiling and looking like 
a father to every one in the room. It was 
impossible not to drink with him when he 
asked you, which he was as sure to do, if 
you were within hearing, as that Burton ale 
is not Burton’s Melancholy. So to it we 
went, glass for glass, hob and nob, here’s to 
thee, and fill again,—and the wife and chil- 
dren, down to the baby in arms, were pledg- 
ed in humming ale. At least that was his 
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liquor, as it was Adam’s, though of a weaker 
sort, for before A. B. was invented, double 
X would have been an anachronism. How- 
ever, strong ale was his drink, and of all 
songs he best loved that old one, which sings 
of “jolly good ale and olde.” But every 
man else might call for what he liked and 
welcome,—even the stranger whose face he 
had never seen before was a brother by de- 
scent to old Mann, and treated accordingly. 
So to it, I say, we went, with a will as the 
sailors say, like the jovial topers in Rabelais, 
taking great draughts of the stingo, and rare 
slices of the brawn, and huge trusses of the 
green salad, in which two or three lobsters 
had lost themselves, like tars in the country 
parts; and, meanwhile, the singing began 
again, first only one voice, then two, then 
three, then a fourth chimed in, and then more 
and more till the room rang again with the 
lusty chorus! Oh ’twas a glorious place 
that Coal Hole !—warm, bright, joyous with 
song and laughter,—you quite forgot there 
was such a thing as care, dull care in the 
world ! 

Well, we drank on, old Mann and J, till 
my head became so heavy with the ale that 
had mounted into it, that I could not hold it 
up, but do what I would, it must needs drop 
first on my bosom, and then lower and lower 
till it bobbed on the table; and lo, when it 
bobbed up again I[ was all in the dark, pitch 
dark. Every lamp had gone out; and as to 
the fire, it had died of apoplexy, or some- 
thing as sudden, for there was not a spark 
left of it. I never felt so cold and dreary in 
my life, for with the light and the warmth, 
the voices had died away too. Instead of 
the jovial chorus, the joyous jest, the many 
tongues, all clattering together, and the mul- 
titudinous laughing, one jolly cock crowing 
to another, like the chanticleers of the vil- 
lage,...all mute—not a tongue wagged— 
silent as death? I stretched out my hand 
for my ale, it was gone, table and all. I felt 
for old Mann and he was gone too; or turn- 
ed into something cold, damp, and hard, like 
a wall. As soon as | could fetch my breath 
and voice, I called him: ‘ Mann! Mann! 
Mann! Where are you?” 

‘¢ Here | am,” answered the voice of Mann, 
as from somewhere under the floor. 

«« What, are you down stairs!” 

‘*T believe we are,” grumbled the voice. 

‘© What, down in the cellar?” 

“Yes,” 

* Zounds! How did we come there?” 





said I. ‘ We had not such a great deal of 
ale! Why we were up in the great room, 
with a blazing fire, and the lamps, and Hud- 
son or somebody was singing a comic song. 
For heaven’s sake, Mann, let’s get up again. 
Where are you—what are you doing?” 

‘“* Here—getting coal!” 

“ Getting coal!”—(how, drunk he must 
have been!)—And again I called to him by 
name—* Mann! Mann!” 

“ Here.” 

** Where?” 

‘‘ Here,” 

Following the sound, I struck my head 
against a beam or a wall, with a crash that 
almost stunned me. I was in a low passage, 
so low that I was obliged to bend almost 
double. But there was a glimmer of light 
before me, and I crept towards it, till at last 
I saw Mann, lying on his back in a sort of 
black cupboard, or gigantic coffin, at the top 
of which he was pecking with a pickaxe, as 
if he had been buried alive and was trying 
to break out. He was almost naked, and 
had his head bound up with a dirty cloth. 

** Gracious heaven! Mann! how came you 
there?—how came we here? | thought we 
were in the Coal Hole!” 

‘“‘And so we are,” said Mann, without 
turning his head or stopping for a moment 
in his labour. Pick, pick, pick—as if his 
return to the world depended on it. And I 
longed for a pickaxe, too, the black earth 
seemed to be closing upon me so oppressive- 
ly. What a mystery it was! As if I and 
Mann had actually passed, by death, from 
the upper world, its light, its warmth, and 
human society, to the dark chambers of the 
grave! And was it really so!—had we bid- 
den adieu for ever to the sun, for ever and 
ever to the blue skies and the green earth, 
and the sweet elastic air on which we used 
to live? Were we really sundered from all 
dear social ties, till the earth crumbled away, 
and the heavens rolled up like a parchment 
before the fire? It wanted not demons to 
convert it to a place of torment—the horrors 
of retrospection were sufficient to make that 
gloomy vault, or whatever it was, the abode 
of exquisite anguish. O how vividly return- 
ed upon me the blessed warmth and light, 
the communion with my kind from which I 
was so suddenly and unaccountably cut off! 
Perhaps—so whispered a remorseful, mis- 
giving thought—I had enjoyed these too 
much, too selfishly, too heedlessly, without 
asking or caring what-portion others of my 
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fellow-men had in the bounties of Providence. | glanced not at their father! there was no 


Perchance, for that sin, | had been condemn- 
ed to an immortal solitary confinement, in 
the bowels of the earth—for I was solitary— 
Mann was too much occupied with his tool, 
pick, pick, pick, to be a companion, And 
something told me, that there he might work 
for a thousand years without obtaining a 
glimpse of the blue sky. Mann, who on 
earth had so enjoyed the fellowship of man! | 
and for very loneliness [ could not help call- 





| 


| time for love, conjugal, paternal, or filial, in 


that terrible place! 

The ways of Providence are inscrutable! 
It is not for us to pry into the secrets o1 
Heaven, and yet | could not help asking in 
my soul, by what awful guilt Mann, his wile, 
and his poor children, could have incurred 
so stupendous a punishment, such an appal- 
ling infliction of the Divine wrath? Above 


| ground, on the living earth, they had seemed 


ing to him, occasionally, only for the sound | amongst the better examples of buman na- 
of his voice, but he was too much absorbed | ture; generous, charitable in word and deed, 
in his dreary task to attend to me; some- | honest, industrious, tenderly affectionate to 


times he briefly answered me, sometimes not. 
Pick, pick, pick: he was so abstracted from 
me, by his labour, it was as if he had not 
been there. Oh, for but one human being 


| 


that would speak if spoken to,—that would | 


look at me, feel with me; and as | prayed, 
a faint light approached, from some unfath- 
omable distance, nearer and nearer, till a 
woman, or the ghost of a woman, stooping, 
partly because of the low channel, and part- 
ly, it seemed, from some heavy burden on 
her back, came crawling past me, Another 
victim of Divine wrath, doomed to dreadful 
penance in the chambers of the earth. Oh, 
how squalid she was—how worn by woe— 
how haggard, how gaunt, how utterly with- 
ered from all that is womanly into all that 
is witch-like! And yet, even in that wasted 
form, and those wretched features, I recog- 
nised one | had known above—she was the 
wile of Mann! 

** Elinor!” 

But she made no answer, save a mournful 
shake of the head, and crept slowly on; she 
had not breath or heart to speak. Methought, 
now perhaps Mann will turn towards her, 
and pause in his work; but pick, pick, pick, 
pick, he let his wife, his miserable wife, pass 
on without a word or a glance. ‘There was 
no time there, then, even for love! My soul 
sank within me. What an eternity was be- 
fore me; dead even to hope! Nay not yet, 
for two more forms approached, strangely 
harnessed, and painfully dragging behind 
them some ponderous load, that made them 
stop to pant for breath—if it could be called 
breath, that was inhaled in that awful subter- 
ranean prison. And as they stopped I knew 
them, a girl and a boy—but oh, how sadly 
disfigured! In years and size so young, in 
face so carefully old, like pain-ridden dwarfs ! 
They were Mann’s children! But the father 
looked not at his children; the children 
VotumE V.—29 
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each other. | had known them under vari- 
ous phases, in sickness, in poverty, and op- 
pressed, and yet how unrepining they were, 
how patient, how forbearing! Above all, in 
their days of want, how munificent, bestow- 
ing the half of their little on those who had 
less! As I thought of it, a crushing sense 
of my own unworthiness, compared with 


‘their worth, completely overwhelmed me. 


There was no juggling there, no self-deceit 
in that pitch-black prison, the Condemned 
Cell of the Soul! Weighed, even in my 
own balance, against poor Mann, conscience 
declared me deficient,—that I ought rather 
to have been condemned to pick, pick, pick, 
picking at that sable roof, to gain a glimpse, 
if I could, of the blessed face of Nature! 

* Mann,” I cried, ** Mann!” 

“Well.” 

*“‘ Let me work for you a bit. You must 
be cramped in that narrow cell—and worn 
out with labour.” 

*¢ Yes—my back ’s a’most broke—and my 
neck aches as if it had been twisted.” 

‘* Give me the pick.” 

He put the tool into my hand—how heavy 


‘itwas! And I crept into the black niche ; 


but it was so like getting into the narrow 
home, that I lay paralysed with cold and 
dread, unable to lift my arm. In the mean 
time a faint light appeared as before, but 
from the opposite direction: it might be that 
Mann’s wife and children were on their re- 
turn—but no! a secret whisper told me that 
they were my own partner and our little 
ones, and | involuntarily closed my eyes 
against a spectacle, painted beforehand, on 
the blank black air. I dared not look at my 
wife or children—it was agony, unutterable 
agony, only to think of them in those depths 
of desolation. 

But I was not to be spared that infliction. 
Through my eyelids, supernaturally trans- 
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parent, I beheld a sight that filled my soul 
with bitterness, Oh, those dear young faces, 
so prematurely old, hunger- pinched, and 
puckered with cares—precociously inform- 
ed of the woes of the world—children, with- 
out childhood. And, oh! that sad, forlorn 
matron’s face, once the sunniest on earth; 
now, with hair so gray, eyes so dull, lips so 
thin—misery, misery.) The sight was un- 
bearable, and I shrieked out, “1 am, I am 
in a 





But before I could pronounce the unmen- 
tionable word, my eyes suddenly opened, 
and I saw before me my winter fire, with 


that great black block of the mineral fuel on | 


the top, which, by its intense contrast with 
the glowing mass beneath, had led me into 
such a dream of the dark and bright of the 
world, and that transition from the Coal Hole 
to the Coal Mine. ; 
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From the Britannia. 


EUROPE IN 1844. 


THe near approach of the session of Par- 
liament gives a new interest to a glance at 
the general condition of Europe. It is re- 
markable that no national change of impor- 
tance has occurred during the past year. 
Spain is the only exception ; yet even that 
is more nominal than real. One faction has 
displaced another. It is the change of a 
Cabinet. The constitution has remained— 
the throne has been unshaken, Espartero, 
a bold and vigorous officer, has been dis- 
placed; Narvaez, a bold and vigorous offi- 
cer, has been raised almost to an equal ele- 
vation. ‘The Queen in prospect has become 
the Queen in possession. The old machinery 
moves on the old principle, but with a new 
manager. ‘The old gilded coach of royalty 
is drawn by the same sinews, and attended 
by the same liveries, ‘The hand that holds 
the whip and the reins is changed—voild 
tout. 

France is colonizing, talking of commer- 
cial treaties, frightening the Bey of Tunis, 
and marching and countermarching in Al- 
giers. She was doing the same a twelve- 
month ago, Nothing is changed. Louis 
Philippe is still guarded by battalions and 
gendarmes, makes speeches of the most 
royal generalities at the beginning of the 
session, and is rejoiced when he can leave 
Paris and its badauds behind him, and re- 
tire to his gardens at Neuilly ; promises the 
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world peace, and takes care that the Pari- 
sians shall not break it; surrounds his capi- 
tal with a chain of fortresses that would 
powder the Faubourg St. Antoine into the 
dust of its own lanes, and would extinguish 
the region of Porte Cochéres at the first vol- 
ley. M. Guizot is master of the Chambers; 
M. Odillon Barrot is in hopeless opposition ; 
M. ‘Thiers is writing a history which will be 
as angry, volatile, and shortlived as his own 
adminoistration; and M, Lamartine is sitting 
with his finger in his mouth, and his eyes 
turned backward to the Tuileries. But all 
this was the same a twelvemonth ago. No- 
thing is changed but the number of the year. 
The almanac is the only girouette. 

Austria has slept. Her only sign of life 
is an occasional start in her sleep, a cry in 
which the name of Italy is distinguishable, 
a shudder when the Russian bear seems to 
walk across her dreams, and a smile when 
she murmurs the name of Hungarian liber- 
ty. Prince Metternich sits besides her and 
rocks her cradle; if she yawns, he wraps 
her up again, rocks the cradle, and sings 
her to sleep. He is the most experienced 
nurse in Europe; but he was the same this 
time twelvemonth. Austria grows corpulent 
in the quietest manner of any Government 
of Europe. Put nothing else is changed. 

Russia is hunting deserters, dungeoning 
smugglers, and squeezing the Jews, But all 
this she has been doing for the last half cen- 
tury. She has been conquering deserts of 
rock, provinces of sand, and mountains of 
snow. Her Emperor, the most active of 
mankind, is building fleets in the Baltic, 
which the frost shuts t up during a six months’ 
winter, and which the worm rots during the 
rest of the year. He sends an armed army 
into Circassia which never returns, builds 
fortresses which are always taken, and pub- 
lishes a new and infallible plan of campaign 
which regularly fails. He has the most 
showy guard in Europe, supplies Petersburg 
with the best opera, and lies down every 
night in his boots, and sleeps with pistols 
under his pillow. But this is routine. Dur- 
ing the last twelvemonth the Emperor has 
changed nothing but his pantaloons, and the 
Emperor is Russia, 

Portugal is a wine-house; a guingette of 
the south; an ill-ordered café, with yellow- 
visaged waiters, and nothing more. The 
house is kept by the same family, the same 
royal sign hangs over the door, and the 
wine is neither better nor worse. The Eng- 
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lish Minister has attempted to lower the 
price, and raise the quality; but as this was 
unprecedented, and as Portugal has long 
continued to sell us wine which no other na- 
tion of Europe would drink, she threatens us 
with the loss of custom, John Bull listens 
in terror, and, lest Portugal should have a 
single vintage on her hands, he takes it at 
her own terms. But this has been done by 
John Bull for the Jast hundred years. No- 
thing is changed in Portugal. 

Prussia is ploughing her sandy soil, navi- 
gating her shallow rivers, and speculating 
on being made a great commercial nation 
with but a single port in her dominions. 
She maintains an army large enough for the 
guardianship of Europe, for the protection 
of a territory of ten millions of souls. She 
is honest, brave, and loyal, but foolish in 
attempting to manufacture any thing beyond 
toothpicks. Knives and scissors are beyond 
her power—they ought to be beyond her 
ambition. By great effort she may produce 
a pitchfork, but no chance of fortune will 
ever enable her to produce a scythe. Yet 
she has been wasting her time, thought, and 
timber-trees on this extravagant hope for 
the last fifty years. In Prussia nothing has 
changed except the maids of honour. 

Belgium, Holland, Switzerland—is it of 
any importance to any living being whether 





From Tait’s Magazine for February. 
BON GAULTIER AND HIS FRIENDS. 


“ A moy n’est que honneur et gloire d’estre dict 
et reputé Bon GauLtier et bon compaignon; en ce 
nom, suis bien venu en toutes bonnes compaignies 
de Pantagruelistes.”—Rase ais, Prologue de pre- 
mier livre. 

Scenr.— The Interior of the Martello Tower, Leith 
—A large circular Apartment lighted by a chan- 
delier from the centre—Bookshelves and Presses 
round the walls—A large fire is blazing, near 
which are two sofas and a table, and a camp 
bed is dimly visible opposite—In the middle of 
the floor is a square opening, with a lifted trap- 
door, at which the shafts of a ladder are visible. 
Time— Near Midnight. 


Bon Gauttter (calling down the opening.) 

McPherson! 

TuHane (from the Well-hole.) 

Oigh! Oigh! her nainsell’s here. 

Bon GAULTIER. 

Will you leave that small still of yours, 
rou incorrigible savage, and listen to me? 
hear some one battering at the gate. 

THANE. 

*Twull pe an exceeseman, nae doot; but 
she’s no to get in here. 

Bon GAvLTIEer. 

At the same time, you will do me the fa- 
vour to pop that shock-head of yours out of 
the port-hole, and see who it is. I heard a 
clanking just now, as if some one were med- 


y 
| 


they have or have not changed? While the | dling with the fastenings. 


line-of-battle ships remain at anchor, who 
cares where or how the wherries, lighters, 
and bumboats are engaged? When the men- 
of-war hoist sail, the small craft must fly or 
follow. In Europe nothing has changed. 
a 
SOMETHING NEW! 

A printed sheet, signed Samuel Cobham, 
(which we have received,) proposes for the 
real representation of the people that every 
M. P. should have a Weight of as ma- 
ny grains troy as he had voters at his 
election, and that the sense of the House 
should be taken by scales, Ay and No, into 
which these weights should be put. Nobody 
can deny the novelty of this weighty plan, 
which would have another advantage on the 
popular side of the Hearys, viz. that when- 
ever a fierce personal dispute arose they 
might throw their weights at the heads of 
their lighter opponents, and thus show them 
the trick of a knock-down argumentum ad 
hominem as well as baculinum.—Literary 
Gazette. 





THANE. 

Her nainsell will do that—( A wave breaks 
in at the port-hole)—Feegh! proots! she’s 
clean pushioned wi’ the saut water! feegh! 

Bon GAULTIER. 

A regular cascade! Try it again, old 
Ossian; your hair will be none the worse 
for a touch of Neptune’s Macassar. Well, 
who is it? 

THANE 

Ta teevil! there’s a man down pelow 
like an offisher, in a poat! 

Bon GAULTIER. 

The deuce! <A sheriff’s officer? 

THANE, 

May pe ay, and may pe no; but she’s 
mair like ta sidier roy. . . . . Fa’s 
tat, I say ? 

VoIce WITHOUT. 

Hallo! Aloft there! 

Bon GAvLTIER. 

O, it’s all right! My friend Captain 
O'Malley, at last. Up with the portcullis, 
McPherson, and secure the boat to the foot 
of the ladder. 
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340 BON GAULTIER 


(Carrarn O’Matiey emerges from the 
well-hole.) My dear O’Malley— delighted 
to see you. Welcome to my winter quar- 
ters! 


O’MALiey. 

sy Jove, Bon, this is a surprise, indped! I 
could hardly believe that you were not hoax- 
ing me, when I got your note. I had no 
idea the interior of this old fortress was ha- 
bitable; and to say the truth, the sight of 
that Traitor’s Gate of yours down below 
was rather ominous. What kind of garri- 
son do you kee p! That Highiand familiar 
of yours—you'll forgive me—might be a 
little comelier without injuring his national 
peculiarities. 

30n GAULTIER. 

Comelier? It would be painting the lily, 
to touch him. He’s a whole garrison in 
himself. ‘That red head.of his is as good 
as a blunderbuss, I never knew the mes- 
senger’s concurrent yet, that could look him 
steadily in the face. 
interior! 

O’ Maury. 

Vastly! <A little dark and Rembrandtish 
or so; but one gets easily used to that. 
The well-hole is a study for Cruikshank, 
Dampish, eh? 

Bon GAULTIER. 


Not a whit. As dry as an oven. 
O'MALLEY. 

And so you got it from the Lords of the 
Admiralty, eh? How good! Quite a snug- 


gery, | swear; and with a bundle of cigars, 


a bottle of sherry, or a slight souwpcon of 


cogniac, | should prefer it on the whole to 
one of our old bivouacks in the Peninsula, 
Bon GAULTIER. 

McPherson! Bring up some of Cockburn 
and Campbell’s yellow seal, the spirit-case, 
and the kettle! You have no idea how cool 
the cellars are. 

O’MAiey 

Hav’n’t I? Pll trouble you for a light. I 
had as fine a specimen of coolness to- -day as 
you'll find to the south of Kamschatka.— 
Are these cigars Cotton’s ’—I left Glasgow 
this morning, and out of a Strange perve rsity 
determined to travel by the sole remanent 
coach, instead of the railway. The conse- 
quence was, that we stuck in the snow, near 
one of your country cathedrals,--I think they 
call it Shotts; and I had to wade three mor- 
tal miles with the fifteen-stone widow of a 
Greenock grocer upon my back, 


ut how like you the | 














AND HIS FRIENDS, 


Bon GAULTIER. 

Few men would complain of cold under 

such a pressure of circumstances, 
O’MALtey. 

No more did I, at first; but the unusual 
gravity of the fair proprietrix of the figs in 
the end fairly threw me off my perpendicu- 
lar, and we both succumbed in the snow- 
drift. If it had not been for two intelligent 
hawbucks,—w ho, by the way, mulcte 1d me 
in half'a sovereign a-piece for their pains,— 
there would have been a vacancy in her 
Majesty’s Enniskillens, 

Bon GAULTIER. 

Anything stirring in Glasgow when you 
left, O” Malley? 

O’Matiey. 

Nothing particular, St. Rollox, I pre- 
sume, still watches over the safety of his 
beloved Gallowgate, from the top of yon 
colossal chimney. By the way, Bon, who 
the mischief was this St. Rollox? Is there 
any mention of him in the Semita Justo- 
rum ? 

Bon GAULrtier. 

Not a word. Most probably he was some 
West country lad, who was canonized for 
the invention of calico. There ~ a ‘o 
many of these gentry in the west. . Mir- 
ren has charge of the destinies of Paster, 
and Ayr confides in the mediation of a cer- 
tain St. Quivox. I wish somebody would 
write a sort of supplementary Semita, and 
act as the biographer of the lesser lumina- 
ries who have been jostled from the Scottish 
calendar. 

O’Matiry. 

‘¢ Saint Mirren, and strike home!” What 

a magnificent war-cry ! 
30n GAULTIER, 

Or “Saint Rollox for the Gorbals!” I 
shall certainly introduce them in my next 
novel. By the way, I had forgot that I have 
some verses on the subject of this very Saint, 
from a bard of the Whistlebinkie sc Reeiias 
execrable enough, I allow, but not worse 
than the average of the Molendinar ditties. 
Suppose I sing them? 

O’MALiey. 

With all my heart. Only wait till [ mix 

myself another glass. Now, push along! 


Bon GAULTIER sings 
THE SONG OF ST. ROLLOX. 


Air—*“ St, Patrick was a gentleman.” 


Your h’athen bards may rhyme and rant 
O’ Castor and o’ Pollux, 
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But what were they, the brithers twae, 
To oor auld treend St. Rollox? 
What though they raise or lay the gales 
That Boreas has begotten, 
While oor St. Rollox guards oor bales 
O’ calico and cotton! 
Then, brithers, join your sangs wi’ mine; 
Let ’s spend the nicht in frolics; 
We'll never want a patron saunt 
Sae lang’s we ’ve gude St. Rollox! 
Nae foreign saunts will do for hiz; 
O’ them we’ ve had jam satis; 
What for should we no raise our saunts, 
As weel’s oor ain pitawties? 
A Glesgie chap he was—nae waur— 
Nane o’ your Romish fangle, 
And naething kent o’ the Calendar, 
Though his mither keep’t a mangle! 
Then, brithers, join your sangs wi’ mine; 
Let’s spend the nicht in frolics ; 
We'll never want a patron saunt 
Sae lang’s we’ve gude St. Rollox! 
His faether had a wee pawn shop— 
His sign was three, not four balls— 
His sisters twae, they used to stop 
Oot bye about the Gorbals. 
The Green has seen his bairns’ pranks; 
And aft my fancy gladdens, 
To think by Molendinar’s banks 
He roamed, and the Cowcaddens. 
Then, brithers, join your sangs wi’ mine; 
Let ’s spend the nicht in frolics; 
We'll never want a patron saunt 
Sae lang ’s we ’ve gude St. Rollox! 
He kent fu’ well to wind and reel, 
Invented caumric collars, 
And was the first that bauldly durst 
Singe muslin wi’ het rollers; 
He search’d the land, and fund blackband, 
Made red the bellows’ noses, 
And frae his ain lang chumley tap 
Got his apotheosis! 
Then, brithers, join your sangs wi’ mine; 
Let’s spend the nicht in frolies; 
We'll never want a patron saunt 
Sae lang’s we ’ve gude St. Rollox! 
O’Mattey. 

Thank heaven! you’ve reached the end 
of it. My teeth are on edge! ‘The fellow 
who wrote that deserves to be ducked in his 
native Gusedubs! Is there much of this 
trash afloat ? 

Bon GavuLtirr. 

Reams. It seems, in fact, to be becoming 
the standard literature of Scotland. The 


language of Burns has been withdrawn, as 


Paisley Parnassus, or rather the mash-tub in 
which our occidental rhymesters are pleased 
to maufacture their small beer. ‘There is 
humour, however, about the knaves, which 
is a great redeeming quality; and sometimes 
there is a glimpse of genius; but the dialect 
is generally disgusting. 
O’MaLLey. 

I don’t know much about Scotch poetry; 

but it sounds both strong and plaintive. 
Bon GAvLTIER. 

So it always will, when the proper string 
is touched. There are some men, such as 
Ballantyne, Thom, Park, or Latto, who can 
still write well and purely; and poor Allan 
Cunningham was the best and the purest of 
them all. But the worst taste is prevalent. 

O’MALLeEY. 
What is Wilson the vocalist doing? 
Bon GAvLtier. 

Declining sadly in his matter. After the 
glorious Jacobite ditties, which hurried one 
back in soul to the stormy era of Culloden, 
he was pleased to favour the public with a 
‘« Nicht wi’ Burns.” Some people liked it, 
[ dare say—but to me it recalled the memo- 
ry of the gauger more forcibly than the re- 
collection of the poet. He is now, I hear, 
about to exhilarate our pensive public with 
«4 Haver wi’ Jamie Hogg.” 

O’Matiey. 

What! The Ettrick Shepherd ? 

Bon GAULTIER, 

Even so. It is ten thousand pities that 
the law cannot step in to prevent such dese- 
cration. But the worst is yet tocome, An- 
other London vocalist is attempting to trump 
Wilson with “ A Nicht wi’ Queen Mary,” 
which is actually advertised. 

O’MALtey. 

It is enough to make Rizzio’s blood curdle 

in the boards of Holyrood ! 
Bon GavuLtiEerR. 

If this style of thing progresses, we may 
yet have “A Jaunder wi’ Sandy Rodger—” 
O’MaLtey. 

Or “A Tumbler wi’ Gilfillan—” 

Bon GavLrier. 


antiquated and vulgar; and the jargon of} Or “A Gill wi’ the Gaberlunzie Man!” 


Camlachie is substituted in its place. Have 
you seen Whistlebinkie? 
O’Mattey. 
Not I. What the mischief is it ?--a per- 
son or a place? 
Bon GAULTIER, 


Neither. It is the nom de guerre of the 


By heavens, O’Malley! nobody will be safe. 
It would not surprise me one whit to hear, 
one fine day, the announcement of— 
Vorce in the Well-hole. 
* A Jug Wi’ Bon Gaultier!” 
O’Mattey, 
What was that? 
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THANE (rushing ey up the ladder.) 

Ta sealgh! ta sealgh! She’ll no bide 
nae langer in ta water hoos, wi’ ta kelpies 
an’ ta speaking sealghs! Safe us! here’s 
ta muckle brute !—(Snatches a blunderbuss 


from the wall.) 


Youne Scorianp, (bounds up the ladder 

in a closefitting sealskin dress.) 

Drop the gun, you Highland heathen, or 
Pll brain you on the spot like a Covenanter! 
Don’t you know me? 

THANE. 

Oigh! and sure enough it’s Maister Charles, 
at his auld pliskies. Wha wad hae thought 
to see ye here at this deed hour o” nicht; 
and, Lord safe us! like a sealgh? 

YounG Scornanp. 

Vanish, thou son of Cuthullin, and return 
with a tumbler. Well, Bon, how are you? 
O’Mattey, ( Aside.) 

Bon, who is this extraordinary Triton ? 

Bon GAvuLTrIer, 

A perfect Proteus. Allow me to intro- 
duce you: Captain O’Malley—Mr. Charles 
Edward, 

Youne Scorianp. 

O'Malley! The very man, above all 
others, | wished to know—excuse the damp- 
ness of my fin. May I take the liberty of 
inquiring for Lucy—I mean Mrs, O’Malley, 
and the rest of the family? Bon, it would 
be a kind turn in you to concoct a tumbler 
for my especial benefit; for the night is 
sharp, and I have had rather an unusual 
stretch. 

Bon GAvLtTIER. 

It is no great swim from the end of the 

pier, since you were mad enough to try it. 
YounG ScorLanp. 
Not from the end of the pier, certainly: 
but Inchkeith is a trifle further. 
Bon GAvLTIER. 
Inchkeith! What on earth do you mean? 
Youne ScorLanp. 

Nothing on earth, but a good deal in the 
water. Simple as I sit here, | have swum 
out to Inchkeith and back again to-night 
since eight of the clock, and feel considerably 
benumbed.—This compound is fair; but 
errs on the side of sugar. 

O’Mattey, (in a whisper.) 

I say, Bon, is your friend altogether 

eh? you comprehend me? 
Bon GAavuLrier. 

O, perfectly! He sticks at nothing; but 

his friends are quite used to it. ‘That’s 
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rather a singular swimming dress of yours, 
Charles. Where did you get it? 
Youne Scor.anp. 

From the Hudson’s Bay Company. It’s 
a capital article, and keeps out every drop 
of water. ’Gad, though, it nearly cost me 
my life to-night. I was fired at, by mis- 
take, for a seal. 

Bon GAULTIER. 
What took you to Inchkeith, of all places? 
Youne Scornanp. 

Love. There is a charming creature at 
the light-house—an enchanting Hero that 
tends that Pharos of the Forth. Her i image 
has been perpetually before me for the last 
three months: so, this evening, when I saw 
the distant spark begin to twinkle on the 
island, and thought that it was kindled by 
the fair fingers of Jean McCloskie, I felt that 
[ could no longer, with honour, refuse to 
obey the signal; and, accordingly, I com- 
mitted myself to the waves. 

O’MAtiey. 
But why did you not take a boat, Sir? 
Youne ScorLanp. 

Did Leander call a pair of oars to cross 
the Hellespont? His secret would have been 
profaned in the custody of the jolly young 
watermen who plied at the stairs of Abydos; 
and, in like manner, I eschewed the accom- 
modation of a boat redolent of herring-brine, 
and the society of a couple of gentlemen 
more addicted to the use of whisky and pig- 
tail, than toa diligent exercise of their razors. 
I may mention, however, that I looked in 
upon the dredgers, on my way back, and re- 
freshed myself with a few dozens of oysters, 
and a small thimbleful of the ardent. I de- 
sired them to drop a board or two here on 
their return, 

Bon GAvLrier. 

If the natives arrive, I shall believe you. 
In the meantime, and as a condition of sup- 
per, I ordain you to describe your adven- 
ture in verse, for the edification of Captain 
O'Malley. 

O’Mattey. 

Pray, don’t put your friend to that trou- 
ble. 

Bon GAULTIER. 

Trouble! you don’t know him. Verse 
flows more naturally from his mouth than 
prose. I believe that he could versify the 
Almanack. 

Youne Scorianp. 
I’m sure I’ve no objections. By Jove, 





though, I made a near shave of it at the 
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pier. Half-a-dozen fellows banged at me 
with ball ; and if I had not dived like a New- 
foundland, the whitings would have had a 
benefit. But to my rhyming gear. Here 
goes for 

THE LEANDER OF THE FORTH. 


The night was dark, the stars were dim, 
Sach jealously was watching each; 
And through the weeds that shoreward swim, 
The waves were breaking on the beach. 
I stood beside the bulwark stone, 
And looked across the heaving water, 
To catch the first dim spark that shone, 
And called me to McCloskie’s daughter. 


It came—it came! a radiant gleam, 
Like some vast serpent’s eye of fire; 
And from the middle ocean stream 
It glittered with inverted spire. 
One daring plunge! the waves, though high, 
Were not so strong as to divide us; 
And, like the young "Le ander, I 
Was soon half way from my Abydos! 


She met me at the mussel cove, 
She did—the tenderest of women: 
°*Tis sweet to feel the arms we love 
Entwined around us—after swimming! 
The words she spoke, the kiss she gave, 
Not Hero’s self could ere surpass her! 
She wiped me from the briny wave, 
And rubbed me over with Macassar. 


A moment, and we climbed the stair, 
And entered to the Hall of light; 

Four blazing lamps were flaming there— 
The far-eyed beacons of the night. 

But she—my soul—my joy—my own! 
She only thought of her protector! 

And so we sate entranced, alone, 
Beneath the glare of a reflector! 


I did not watch it; no, not I! 
1 only looked into her eyes, 
And felt with each long, shuddering sigh, 
The pulses of her passion rise. 
I knew that words, though winged with flame, 
That mutual bliss wou'd only weaken; 
When lo, I heard a voice exclaim, 
“ Ye’re no attendin’ to the beacon!” 


One kiss! one sob! and down the stair 

I darted swift, but not unseen; 
For rose the ery of wild despair— 

“The deil’s been sittin’ wi’ our Jean!” 
Again I plunged into the flood, 

‘And topped each breaker like its fellow, 
Nor ever paused until I stood 

Beneath the steps of the Martello! 


O’MALLeEy. 
Bravo! capital! When I was at the storm- 
ing of Ciudad Rodrigo— 
Bon GAULTIER. 
My dear O'Malley, were you at the thea- 
tre in Glasgow? I see Miss Helen Faucit 
has been playing there. 





O’Mattey. 

To be sure I was! <A splendid creature. 
We’re all wild about her in Dublin—and no 
wonder. As we used to say at College— 
“* plane divina. est.” 

Bon GaAULTIER 

‘«‘ She is indeed perfection!” 

YounG ScorLanp. 
Oh, sweet Helen Faucit! 
O’MALiey. 
. The Siddons of her time! 
Bon GAULTIER. 

Nay, Captain, don’t join in that idle cry! 
Comparisons are not for genius. Mrs, Pritch- 
ard was the ideal of her day, the Siddons of 
hers—then came Miss O'Neill; great too, 
but with a different order of genius. And 
now, we have Miss Helen Faucit, in all 
whose performances is that unmistakeable 
impress of genius, which strikes out new 
pathways for itself, and makes the standard 
by which it is to be judged. Hers is a crea- 
tive genius of the highest order. The char- 
acters outlined by inferior men become 
noble realities in her hands. Bulwer and 
Knowles must have stared with delighted sur- 
prise, the one at her Pauline, in the Lady 
of Lyons, and the other at her Julia in the 
Hunch back. But it isas “* Shakspeare’s wo- 
men” that she should be seen. Her genius 
rises with her subject. What a flood of new 
light she flings upon those characters with 
which we have deemed ourselves most fami- 
liar ! 

Youne Scorianp, 

Most true! What a reading, for instance, 
is that of her Lady Macbeth? Worth all 
the commentators in the world. 

O’MAtiey. 

But her Juliet!—Why it brought tears 
into my old eyes! 

Bon GAvULTIER. 

I am proud to say my nerves were not a 
whit stronger than yourown. I saw Fanny 
Kemble, when she first appeared as Juliet, 
with the prestige of a great ancestral name, 
youth, and much beauty, and the rumour of 
talents, which then seemed to have left the 
stage for ever. I saw her, and enjoyed the 
scene as a high intellectual privilege. I 
heard the glorious verse flowing melliflu- 
ously from beautiful lips. I felt that the 
passion of the young Italian girl was there 
most sweetly counterfeited, and joined with 
the audience in giving her the full tribute of 
my applause. But I cannot applaud Miss 
Helen Faucit, for she is no counterfeit. 
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Younec ScorLanD. 


Of course not. You would as soon think 
of applauding Juliet herself, were she to pass 
before you either in the plenitude of her rap- 
ture or her woe. For myself, I was lost in 
the reality of the spectacle—from that won- 
derful balcony scene, so passionate, yet so 
pure—to the horrors of the ghostly vault, 
where the senseless body of the sweetest 
lady lies, only to be roused by the embrace 
of her dying lover. 

Bon GavLtieR. 
And that fearful starting from the tomb— 


the Lazarus look—the frantic clinging to the | 


dead head of her dear lord! It was Isabella | 
with her pot of basil—the same passionate | 


lavishing of endearment, on the cold, love- | 


hallowed corpse ! 
I will grow round him in his place, 
Grow, live, die, looking in his face, 
Die, dying clasped in his embrace! 


YounG Scor.anp. 


Will vou listen to some lines of mine | 


upon this lady’s Juliet ? 
Bon GAULTIER. 
Certainly. 
Youne Scorianp (reads.) 
ON MISS HELEN FAUCIT’S JULIET. 


I have been wandering in enchanted ground, 
The slave and subject, Lady, of thy spell; 
I heard thy voice, and straightway all around 
Became transformed ; yet how, I could not tell: 
And through Verona’s streets I took my way, 
Thronged with quaint masks and gallants many | 
a one, 
I heard the sounds of revel and of fray, 
And saw bright weapons flashing in the sun, 
So passed I on, in marvel, till the night 
Cooled the red furnace of the southern sky, 
And the sweet stars, all kindling into light, 
Burst through the vaulted darkness, where they | 
lie. 
Hush’d was the city, and its varied din, 
As with a tremulous thrill, and half afraid, 
I entered, through a stately portal, in 
To what might be a garden or a glade. 
A soft voluptuous odour filled the spot, 
From the rose thickets and the orange bower, 
And a tall fountain, bursting from its grot, 
Broke up the moonbeam in a pearly shower ; 
And then it was I heard the nightingale, 
Within the dark pomegranate boughs unseen, 
Pour out the saddest and the tenderest wail, 
That ever filled with tears a lover’s eyne ; 
When lo! a whisper stole upon my ear, 
With such angelic sweetness in its tone, 
That my heart beat as though a Saint were near, 
And lost all sense of presence—save of one. 
For there, upon the balcony above, 
And whiter than the moonlight round her shining, 
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I saw the perfect form of maiden’s love 

In the rapt fondness of her soul reclining ;— 
_And heard her speak in such impassioned strain, 

With such melodious yearning and divine— 
That I shall never hear that tale again 

From other lips, sweet Lady, than from thine. 


Bon GAULTIER. 

Pretty enough—but cold, 

O’Mattey. 

That’s just what I was thinking: so, if 
you would hand across the materials.— 
Thank you ! 

Bon GAULTIER. 

The wonder in this young actress, and 
what distinguishes her from her predeces- 
sors, is her ‘versatility. It is difficult to say 
‘which of the two, her Lady Macbeth or her 
Juliet, is the finer. And these again are not 
| superior to her Imogen, her Constance, or 
‘her Desdemona. But finer, to my appre- 
hension, than them all, is her Rosalind. 

Youne Scor.anp. 

You surprise me. 

Bon GAULTIER. 

Yes, her Rosalind is perfect. Other ac- 
tresses are arch, sparkling, and piquant: but 
that is all. But Miss Helen Faucit, as was 
well remarked by a critic in the Atheneum, 
in a late series of able papers on Shak- 
speare’s female characters, ** infuses into the 
part of Rosalind all the tender though lively 
grace which the poet has made its principal 
/attribute and most exquisite attraction— 
_ breathing the soul of elegance, wit, and feel- 
ing, through that noble forest pastoral. ms 
Through all the joyousness of Rosalind’s 
spirit, you see the extreme gentleness that is 
the element of her character. She would 
not, as she says herself, hurt a fly. She is 
om reconciler of differences, the maker of 
peace,—she moves in an atmosphere of 
loving-kindness. All this is admirably sha- 
dowed out by Miss Helen Faucit, while the 
delicious wit of Rosalind breaks from her 
with a graceful gaiety, as fascinating as it 
is rare. 








Youne ScoTLanp. 

Bon, you were severe upon my verses. 
Pray, have you none of your own upon this 
lady? I want my revenge. 

Bon GAvLTIER. 

You shall have it, my dear boy. My 
lines are not quite in the old Gaulterian style ; 
and, as my hand, like Hamlet’s, is “ill at 
these numbers,” you may abuse them freely. 
By the way, the idea is not unlike your own. 
They are 
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TO ROSALIND. 


Blessings on the glorious spirit, lies in poesy divine! 

Blessings, lady, on the magic of that wondrous power of thine! 

I have had a dream of suusmer—summer in the golden time, 

When the heart had all its freshness, and the world was in its prime. 
I have been away in Arden, and I still am ranging there; 

Still I feel the forest breezes fan my cheek and lift my hair; 

Still I hear the stir and whisper which the arching branches make, 
And the leafy stillness broken by the deer amid the brake! 

Where along the wood the breoklet runs, upon its mossy brink, 
Myself a stricken deer I’ve laid me, where the stricken came to drink. 
There be Amiens and his comates, up, yon giant stems between, 
Yonder, where the sun is shining, ’neath the oak upon the green. 
Hark! the throstle-cock is singing! and he turns his merry note, 
Carolling in emulation of the sweet bird’s joyous throat, 

Lightly let them troll their wood-notes, fleet the careless time away ! 


What know they of love’s emotion? 


No sweet Rosalind have they! 


I will down by yonder dingle—none shall steal upon us there— 
Heavenly, heavenly Rosalinda! thou art with me every where! 
Ever is thy voice beside me, ever on thy brow.I gaze, 

One such glorious dream about thee all the world beside outweighs! 


See, young Ganymede awaits me. 


seeing © is ' 
Blessings on that roguish boy ! 


How he lightens my love’s sadness with a sweet and pensive joy ! 
Yet the charms, the playful graces, that show bright in him, I find, 
Only cluster round the image of my heavenly Rosalind. 

So would Rosalind have won me—so have looked and so have smiled, 
With such blithe and open spirit me of all my heart beguiled. 

Ever deeper grows my passion, restless more my eager heart— 

“IT can live no more by thinking,” from my Rosalind apart.* 

“ Then to-morrow thou shalt see her—see her, wed her, if you will!” 
Oh, ye gods, let that to-morrow, shine in golden numbers still ! 

For it gave her to my bosom, and at length, when there reclined, 
By the proudest name I claimed her, as my own, “ my Rosalind !”t 


Such, dear lady, was the vision, such the passion strong and deep, 
Which thy magic wrought within me, laying meaner thoughts to sleep. 
I have been the young Orlando, and, though but a dream it were, 
Never from my heart shall vanish what hath struck so deeply there! 


O’MAt.ey. 

Our friend is moved. 

Bon GAULTIER. 

Moved! I should hope I am. It would 
be ill with me, when genius in its most de- 
lightful shape did not move me. Well, 
Charles, what have you got to say to my 
rhymes? 

Youne Scornanp. 

Oh, I yield. Your lute has the true tone 
in it. Mine sounds like a cracked kit be- 
side it. O’Malley, you, too, are looking 
deucedly serious, sentimental, and author- 
like. Do you meditate a new Serial, or a 
Five Act Tragedy? 

O’MatLiey, 


Neither cock will fight. I have been 
thinking, for some time, of adopting the, 








in the character of an Eidolon. Don’t you 
think that a series of brilliant sketches— 
something between history and romance— 
embodying, for example, the most dashing 
exploits of the Peninsula, such as the storm- 
ing of Ciu— 

YounG Scoreanp. 

What! would you surrender all your pre- 
sent fame, without a murmur, and inflict the 
death-pang upon the hearts of a thousand 
stanch O’Malleyites? 

O’Mattey. 

The one great question is—would it not 
pay better? People like to have their curi- 
osity piqued. If you discover yourself, they 
are sure to find out, within the year, that 
you want originality, or variely, or some 
nonsense of that sort; and walk over to the 


anonymous, and appearing before the public; standard of the newest literary champion. 
J PP - P 





* Orlando,—I can live no longer by thinking. 


Rosalind.—I will weary you then no longer by talking. . . . If you do love Rosalind so near 
your heart as your gesture cries it out, when your brother marries Aliena, shall you marry her.— 


As You Like It. Act V., Scene II. 


t Orlando.—If there be truth in sight, you are my Rosalind.—Jbid. Act V., Scene IV. 
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Bon GAvLrier. 

There is truth in what you say. Neither 
Icon Baslike, nor the Letters of Junius would 
have maintained their ground, if the mystery 
of their authorship had been solved; and 
even Sir Walter Scott, when declared, was 
less popular than the Great Unknown. 

Youneé Scor.anp. 

Stat nominis umbra! ‘The Doctor’ is 
another case in point. Was it Southey’s, 
or was it not? 

Bon GavuLtTrier. 

It needed not the affirmation of his lady 
to establish that point. The work itself con- 
tains internal evidence of the authorship; 
couched, indeed, in a sort of hieroglyphic, 
but quite conclusive when explained. 

Youne Scorianp. 

As how? 

Bon GAvLTIER. 

Hand me the first volume from the shelf, 
—Thank you! The mysterious passage 
occurs at the commencement, in the charm- 
ing description of the author’s family, where, 
over breakfast, he threatens to write “* The 
History of Dr. Daniel Dove of Doncaster, 
and his horse Nobs,” and to dedicate it to 
his wife. It runs thus,—‘ * Why, he is not 
in earnest,’ said my wife’s youngest sister. 
‘He never can be,’ replied my wife. And 
yet, beginning to think that peradventure I 
was, she looked at me with a quick turn of 
the eye,——‘ A pretty subject, indeed, for you 
to employ your time upon! You—Vema 
whehaha yoku* almad_ otenba twandri 
athancod!’ | have thought proper to trans- 
late this part of my commandante’s speech 
into the Garamna tongue.” 

O’MaALLey. 

Why, who ever heard of the Garamna 
tongue, unless it be the language of some 
heathen province of Central Africa, which 
owes its obedience to the sceptre of King N. 
P, Willis the First ! 

Bon GAvLTIER. 

*‘Garamna” is neither more nor less than 
** Anagram,” subjected to its own process, 
Now apply this key to the mysterious sen- 
tence, and by simple transposition of the 
letters you have the following result: * A 
pretty subject indeed, for you to emply your 
time upon! you—you, who have written Tha- 
laba and Kehama and Madoc.” 

Youne Scorianp. 
A most ingenious discovery, indeed! | 





* This is printed “ yohu” in “The Doctor,” ob. 
viously by mistake. 





have just marked off the letters, and they 
suit exactly. [wonder it was never stum- 
bled on before. Is this your own interpre- 
tation, Bon? 

Bon GAvLTIER. 

No. I have little leisure for the Curiosi- 
ties of Literature. The merit belongs to 
Mr. J. ‘T. Brown of Edinburgh, a grandson 
of the celebrated Scriptural Commentator. 
We may thank him for having set at rest 
a question that might have cost us some 
scores of speculative octavos. 

O’Mattiey. 
Hang literature! Let’s have a song. 
Bon GAvLTIER. 

With all my heart. Charles, you remem- 
ber Felicia McTaggart? 

Youne Scornanp. 

Confound it, Bon! You might as well 
let that affair alone. 

Bon GAULTIER. 

O, you don’t like the subject now, don’t 
you! Please, however, to remember what 
I endured at your hands, when you were 
playing the part of Orlando Inamorato; and 
let me at least recount my own sufferings, 
if I must not allude to yours. O’Malley 
shall be the judge betwixt us, (Sings.) 


THE LAY OF THE LOVESICK., 
Air,—* The days we went a-gipsying.” 


I would all womankind were dead, 
Or banish’d o’er the sea ; 

For they have been a bitter plague 
These last six weeks to me. 

It is not that I’m touched myself; 
For that I do not fear: 

No female face hath shown me grace 
For many a bygone year; 

But ’tis the most infernal bore, 
Of all the bores I know, 

To have a friend who’s lost his heart 
A short time ago. 


Whene’er we walk to Arthur's Seat, 
Or down by Granton Pier, 

To sip a glass of sherry wine, 
Commixed with ginger-beer, 

Or climb the far Corstorphine hill, 
To catch a breath of air, 

Then for my sins, he straight begins 
To rave about his fair! 

O ’tis the most tremendous bore, 
Of all the bores I know, 

To have a friend who’s lost his heart 
A short time ago. 


In vain you pour into his ear 
Your own confiding grief, 

In vain you claim his sympathy, 
In vain you ask relief, 

In vain you try to rouse him by 
Joke, repartee, or quiz; 
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His sole reply’s a burning sigh, 
And, * What a mind it is!” 

O Lord! it is the greatest bore, 
Of all the bores I know, 

To have a friend who’s lost his heart, 
A short time ago? 

I’ve heard her thoroughly described 
An hundred times, I’m sure, 

And all the while I’ve tried to smile, 
And patiently endure. 

He waxes strong upon his pangs, 
Far stronger than his grog, 

And still I say, in a playful way, 
“Why, you’re a lucky dog!” 

But, oh, it is the heaviest bore, 
Of all the bores I know, 

To have a friend who’s lost his heart 
A short time ago. 

I really wish he’d do like me 
When I was young and strong; 

I formed a passion every week, 
But never kept it long. 

But he has not the sportive mood, 
That always rescued me, 

And so I would all women could 
Be banished o’er the sea! 

For ’tis the most egregious bore, 
Of all the bores I know, 

To have a friend who’s lost his heart 
A short time ago! 

O’MAtey. 

A capital song! It reminds me of a little 
incident that happened after the storming of 
Ciudad Rod— 

YounG Scoruanp. 

Anything new going, Bon, in the verse 
way just now? 

Bon GAULTIer, 

A whole deluge. Everybody rhymes. 
The more the better. It is a wholesome ex- 
ercise—encourages paper manufactories, and 
Israelitish quill-dealers—and never yet spoil- 
ed a man that was worth preserving. 

O’MALLey. 

What do you say to Young England? It 

is a name of some notoriety. 
Bon GAULTIER. 

Tis a fine-hearted set of lads, plucky as 
panthers, yet with a sore lack of stamina. 
They want the rollicking force of their north- 
ern brother, and dissipate their energies upon 
too many objects at once. No young Eng- 
lander is considered to have passed his no- 
Viciate, until he has made three separate ap- 
pearances as Poet, Politician, and Puseyite. 

O’MAtey. 
Have you read much of their poetry ? 
Bon GAvULTIER. 

A good deal. Some of them can turn a 

strophe prettily enough; but on the whole 


sistibly of soap-suds. It is a queer mixture 
of Heathen mythology, and Anglican devo- 
tion, not without a yearning towards Rome, 
and withal as hazy as a November morning. 
Monckton Milnes and Baillie Cochrane are 
the best. 
O’Mattry. 
Do you except Aubrey de Vere? 
Bon GAvLrTieR. 

Ido. The Quarterly went sadly astray 
in its estimate of that young gentleman’s ca- 
pabilities. He is the sort of Sir Galahad of 
the party—the maiden-knight with the white 
shield—who is everlastingly riding about the 
world in search of nothing, and seeing visions 


| without any earthly significance. ‘The mu- 


sic of Shelley is perpetually ringing in his 
ears, but he cannot reproduce it. 
Youne Scornanp. 
Father Bon, you are too severe. 
Bon GAvLTIer. 

If you think so, have the kindness to open 
that plump duodecimo. It is De Vere’s 
last volume—The Search after Proser- 
pine—and favour us with a specimen. 

Youne Scornanp. 

What shall I read? The Death of King 

Charles the Martyr? : 
Bon GAULTIER. 


enough already. Give us one of the sonnets. 


YounGe Scorianp. 
Here goes then for The Tomb of Themis- 
tocles at the Pireus. 


The Sun is slowly sinking—it is set— 

Yet still yon mountain range of Megara 

(Like one that on his palate strives to stay 

A taste foregone,) retains, purpureal yet, 

The sweet remembrance: crimsoned, the waves fret 
Against those far-famed walls that gird the bay, 
Marmoreal record of a mightier day, 

When, pushed beyond that rocky parapet 

In one elliptic wave of blood-stained brine, 

This gulf, beneath the unwonted weight accurst 
Of multitudinous ships, bounded and burst ; 

And, sinking, left more high its sanguine line 
Than yonder margin where the Athenians’ grave 
Still in its secret joy engulfs the applauding wave. 


This is rare rubbish! 

Bon GavLtIer. 

Is it not? Only think of the sunset on 
Megara compared to the flavour of punch ! 
That is a fine notion, too, of a gulf bursting 
with the weight of ships. But try him again, 

Youne Scorianp. 

Here is a stanza from an Ode to the 

Planet Mercury. Aubrey seems singular 





the verse is washy, and reminds one irre- 


in his subjects. 


In Heaven’s name, no! the room is cold 
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Jove’s great sceptre thou hadst stolen 
(Io Pean, Io sing) 

With clouds the brow supreme was swollen, 
Ruffled the Eagle’s wing— 

But thy winking shot bright weather 
All the Olympian tempests round: 

The grave-faced Eagle laughed—The Father 
Thy locks with both hands crowned! 

O’Matiey. 

“Thy winking shot bright weather!” 
’Ods metaphors! the boy must be insane. 

30n GAULTIER. 

I’ve heard of a laughing hyena before, 
but what the deuce is a laughing eagle! It 
beats Mrs. Squeers’ idea of a peacock with a 
turned-up nose all hollow. 

YounG Scorianpn, 

Well, I won’t give up De Vere entirely. 
There is some hope for him yet. ‘The longer 
poem has better passages. 

Bon GAULTIER. 

Granted. If men like De Vere would be 
content to write from impulse and feeling, 
and to wait until the inspiration overtook 
them, we might look for better things. But 
the modern system is, to consider every 
external object as a peg on which to hang a 
sonnet, and to get up an emotion as methodi- 
cally as a milliner would manufacture a cap. 
Tennyson is a glorious exception, 

O’Matuey. 

What! Alfred? “O, plump head-waiter 

at the Cock!” Are you serious? 
Bon GAvLrier. 

Iam. Literature has produced nothing 
for twenty years at all comparable to Locks- 
ley Hall, or Ulysses, or Dora, or twenty 
others which I could mention. 

Youne Scor.anp. 
“QO, my cousin, spider-hearted! O,my Amy! No 
confound it! 


I must wear the mournful willow—all around my 
hat I’ve bound it.” 


‘Do you happen to recollect such a parody, 
most nefarious Bon? 

Bon GAULTIER. 

Perfectly well. I wrote it myself. <A 
parody of a great author is the truest com- 
pliment to his genius. Who, in the name of 
maudlin, would parody De Vere? 

Youne Scorianp. 

Not I for one. And you are right as to 
Locksley Hall, though no man should read 
it until he has been jilted, 

O’Mattey. 

In that case nobody need wait long. I 
was jilted fifty times myself, before | mar- 
ried Lucy Dashwood. 
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Youne Scorianp. 

Yes; and let me tell you, Captain, you 

behaved infernally ill to Baby Blake. 
O’Mauey, 

So she says; but I wish you saw her now. 
Sixteen stone avoirdupois, at the slightest, 
with a son in the Kerry Fencibles. Heigho! 
Woman’s constancy is all a dream; at least 
I never knew more than one instance of un- 
changing attachment, and that, strange to 
say, was in a French vivandiere, 

Bon GAULTIER, 

Tell us about it. 

O’Mattiry. 

We were searching the field of battle after 
the affair of the Bidassoa; and a very shock- 
ing employment it was. One of our fellows, 
Bake r, | think, was missing, and a few of 
the Fighting Fifth volunteered on a distress 
party to look for him. ‘The rain was pour- 
ing in cascades; and whilst gleaning our 
way through the fallen harvest of the dead, 
our thoughts ofien turned to those who— 

Bon GAvLtIer, 

Stop—stop, O’Maliey! You are antici- 

pating your own number for next month. 
O’Matiey. 

O, true! I beg your pardon. But you 
must own it is confoundedly difficult to vary 
one’s style of description. Well then, all at 
once, Trevyllian, the heavy dragoon, stum- 
bled over something on the ground, and sung 
out tome. I came up; and by the light of 
our lanthorns we saw the body of a young 
girl, Poor thing! she could not have been 
more than nineteen; with the prettiest black 
hair you ever saw, and the remains of a 
chasseur’s uniform, I say the remains; for 
the camp-followers had been before us, and 
had stripped off the jacket. There was a 
dark line across her bosom, as if she had 
been tattooed; and, stooping down, I read 
the following inscription— 

Tousours FIDELE Aux 4me CurrassiERs, 
That was a beautiful sentiment. 
Youne Scor.anp. 

What! ‘ The general camp, pioneers and 
all?” Esprit de corps, certainly. But what 
became of Baker? 

O’MALiey. 

Oh, we found him at last, very drunk, in 
avineyard. ut that was nothing uncom- 
mon in our corps, 

Bon GAvLTIER,. 

I believe you. Charles idward, my son, 

are you going to sing or not? 
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YounG Scornanp. 

Would you like a Scotch ballad? 

Son GAULTIER, 
By all means. Is it your own? 
YounG Scornanp. 

I wish it were. It is by a friend of mine, 
of old blood and honourable name, and a 
heart that adorns them both. The subject 
was a poor girl whose lover had perished at 
sea, and whose reason had never recovered 





Bon GAULTIER. 
Morningside, I hear, has overflowed since 


ithe Secession. But we had better not broach 


that subject just now, otherwise Young Scot- 
land will be down upon us with a cataract 
of rampant Prelacy, or, possibly, a Psean in 
honour of Bothwell Brig. 
O’Mattry. 
I should not object to the last. ’Gad! it 
must have been a sight worth seeing, when 


the shock. She used to sit for hours upon | old Dalziel and Claverse were hot upon 


the rocks, throwing wild flowers upon the 

waters, and searching for shells, which she 

fancied were love-tokens sent to her from 

him who slept amidst the depths of the 

ocean. 

SONG, 

Oh, weel I lo’e amang the rocks to wander by my 
lane, 

To hearken to the surges’ sang, and think on days 
lang gane; 

For then 1 mind my Willie best—the love ’tween 
him and me—_ 

I’m nearest there, where Willie lies, beneath the 
braid, braid sea. 

The spray fa’s freshly on my cheek, and cools my 
burnin’ broo, 

But ’tis not for their callerness the glistenin’ draps 
I lo’e, 

For oh, their touch upon my lip is balm frae hea- 
ven to me— 

They maybe wet my Willie’s cheek beneath the 
dark blue sea! 

And mony a true love-token still the waves atween 
us bear— 

To warm my Willie’s tangly bed I send him mony 
a tear; 

And aft I kiss the siller shells that Willie sends to 
me, 

To tell me that he lo’es me yet, beneath the cauld, 
cauld sea. 

I pu’ the violets frae the bank, and drap them on 
the wave, 

And a’ to deck our bridal bed—waes me !—my 
Willie’s grave; 

And some he keeps, and some come back and bear 
his words to me,— 

“I’m wearyin’ for thee, Mary, love, beneath the 
lanesome sea.” 

O, I am weary o’ the light!’ They say my head is 
wrang. 

To see thee, Willie—hear thee speak!—I’m sick 
wi’ thinking lang. 

I'll but put on my bridal gear, and then I'll haste 
to thee— 

And rest me on my Willie’s breast, beneath the 
lown, lown sea! 

Jon GAULTIER. 

Beautiful! It reminds me of poor Mother- 
well, 

O’Mattiey. 

Women seldom lose their senses from 
love. Tis fanaticism that fills the feminine 
bedlam. 

Votume V.—30 ‘ 





the haunches of the vinegar-visaged W higa- 


mores! 
Youne Scorianp. 

A glorious Covenanting scramble! I think 
I could improvise— 

Bon GAvULTIER, 
Don’t be bitter, if you can help it. 
Youne Scorianp. 

Oh no! playful and humorous. Wait till 
[ have finished my great Epic on the death 
of Archbishop Sharpe. If they don’t catch 
it hot and heavy then, I shall subscribe to a 
new Knox monument. 

Bon GAvLTIER. 

You need not do that. Ruined churches 
and desecrated altars are the fittest memo- 
rials of Geneva; and they are to be found 
in abundance. Perge, puer. 


Youne ScorLanpD. 
Here followeth the 


SONG OF THE SECESSION. 


When the Cock of the Kirk is forbidden to crow, 
When crowdy is scarce, and the stipends are low; 
When lairds are rebellious, and few of‘ oor freends” 
Are left in the Court of Commission of Teinds, 
When payment is asked of solicitors’ bills, 
As a gencral principle—Take to the hills, 

With a down, down, derry down! 


Like our fathers of old we shall march o'er the green, 
With the blue flag above us—that never was seen. 
We'll cant, and we’ll rant, and condemn to the rope 
Both Protestant, Presbyter, Prelate, and Pope. 
The mountainous region is rich in “ sma’ stills,” 
No little inducement to take to the hills, 

With a down, down, derry down! 


Come, put on the plaid that our grandfathers wore, 
Anid belt o’er your hurdies the ragged claymore, 
Stick on the blue bonnet, the badge of the Whig 
Since the era of Bothwell, the raid of the Brigg, 
And a handful of sulphur, in powders or pills, 
Is a splendid provision to take to the hills, 

With a down, down, derry down! 


We’ve sucked the old egg of Establishment dry, 

We've ta’en the last pig trom the parsonage stye, 

We’ve gutted the manse, and we’ve cut down the 
trees, 

We’ve delved up the garden, and smoked out the 
bees, 
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And feint a potato exists in the drills 
For those that come after the lads of the hills. 
With a down, down, derry down! 
30N GAULTIER. 
Really, Charles, you are getting beyond 
the bounds of all moderate Puseyism. 
O’MaLiey. 
Not a bit—not a bit! Bravo, my boy! 
you are the first improvisatore of the age. 
Youne Scorianp. 


{ knock under to no one now, since poor | 


Theodore Hook is gone. Bon, you are un- 
usually grave to-night—what is the matter? 
Bon GAvULrTinEr. 

I am reflecting, my dear young friend, 
upon the transitory nature of human exist- 
ence. 

O’Mattey. 


The man’s deranged! 


Youne Scorranp. 

With the prospects of a rising family be- 
jore you— 

; son GAULTIER. 

A rising family, you young dog! what do 
you mean! A bachelor, like myself! 

O’Matey. 

A bachelor—why, what the deuce? And 
Julia?’ That paper of yours last month upon 
“My Wife’s Album.” You don’t mean to 
say you are not married? 

YounG ScorLanp. 

0, bravo, bravo! 
Bon GAvLTIER. 

Married? No! That paper was an infa- 
mous fabrication of Charles Edward’s there. 
He purloined some of my scraps, added some 
of his own, penned that absurd article in my 
name, and actually deceived Tait! I never 
found it out till I received a note from ‘Tait 
with a cheque for the article. 

Youne Scorianp. 

By the way, Bon, you have not accounted 
for your intromissions with that cheque. I'll 
thank you for a proportion thereof. 

Bon GAULTIER. 

Not a copper! I never part with money. 
In fact, if I appeared | grave just now, it was 
because I was meditating, in the midst of this 
barren age, upon the most effectual method 
of realizing tin. 

O’Mattey. 
Why not become a Scotch O’Connell? 
Youne Scornanp. 

Sawney is too wide awake. [ll tell you 
what; if [ were in your place, I'd feed my- 
self on oileake for six months, until I had 
attained the rotundity of Daniel Lambert, 
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marry the Piebald Girl, and travel round the 

country in a caravan. You would make 

| wild work among the provincial sixpences. 
Bon GAvLtrer (musing.) 

If the Hottentot Venus were alive, indeed 
—But no—perhaps it is better as it is. 

Youne Scorianp. 

I once fell in love with a female dwarf, 
who travelled the country in a caravan with 
a giantess, She was a pretty little creature, 
but an awful shrew. Her temper was a 
playful mixture of mustard and vinegar. 


O’Ma.ey, 

How did you become acquainted with the 
fair Fenella? 

Youne ScorLanp, 

I was living at Inverness afier the grouse 
season, and as lonely as a hypochondriac 
salmon, I used to walk out every day to 
Culloden, and smoke cigars upon the battle- 
field, doing now and then a bit of verse to 
carry off my superfluous enthusiasm; and 
at night [ usually contrived to terminate the 
young existence of some tumblers of Ferin- 
tosh. Inverness was as dull as a ditch be- 
ana the appearance of the tadpoles; and I 

ras just about to leave it, when the Fair 
took place. One morning | was returning 
from a small mess party at Fort-George, 
when a lumping caravan drove up, and the 
loveliest little pair of black eyes, that ever 
sparkled below a mousish eyebrow, shot a 


glance at me through the window. You 
know my weakness for the fair sex. I was 


a gone ’coon upon the instant. 
O’Mattey, 
How did you effect an introduction? 
YounG Scoruanp. 

I halloed to the driver, who stopped,— 
applied myself diligently to the knocker, 
when the door was opened by the dear 
diminutive on tiptoe. I said something about 
fatigue, I believe, and invented a rigmarole 
story about a journey from Forres. But it 
served the purpose; and in five minutes, [ 
was rumbling on towards the capital of the 
Highlands, with a Bohemian giantess on the 
one side, Fenella on the other, and a first- 
rate bottle of Barclay and Perkins swelling 
with internal foam upon the table. I grew 
animated, the ladies grew confidential, and 


in less than an hour, I was the sworn confi- 

dant of both; and, somewhat to my own 

astonishment, a joint partner in the concern. 
O’ MALLeEy. 

The deuce you were! 


How so? 
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Youne Scorianp. 

The showman, or rather the conventional 
bandit who performs the part of herald, had 
been taken ill at Aberdeen, and was at that 
moment contributing to the medical acquire- 
ments of the pupils ‘of Marischal Coll eve. | 
was offered his vacant situation and habi- 
liments; and, love impelling, I consented. 
Yes, gentlemen, these goodly limbs have 
been swathed in about five miles of brilliant 
worsted binding; this head has worn an in- 
verted sugar-loaf; and these lips have known 
the kindly contact of the cork. Eloquence 
is a gift that increases wonderfully by prac- 
tice. You have no idea how touching my 
appeals to the credulousness of human na- 
ture proved, even in these benighted regions. 
I magnified the giantess into a mountain, 
and dwindled the dear dwarf into a daisy, 
and thousands of credulous Celts paid their 
pence for the privilege of a peep. 

O’Mavey. 
Did you not find the amusement tiresome! 
Youne Scortanp. 

Not in the slightest. ‘The day passed like 
lightning in the thought of the evening hours, 
And what evenings these were ! How happy 
we were after the shutters were put up, and 
the alligator and rattlesnakes—for we boast- 
ed the attraction of these interesting reptiles 
—were consigned to their box for the night! 
How social was our little supper of sausages 
and potatoes, with the smallest possible jug 
of rum punch to give them flavour! And, 
oh, what rapture thrilled my bosom when 
the angelic elf dropped her tiny head upon 
my knee, and confessed that my passion was 
returned ! 

O’Matiey. 

What broke up this second Eden? The 
snakes, at all events, were in safe custody. 
Youne Scorianp, 

Jealousy was the cause. The great Glum- 
dalea had deigned to look upon me with a 
favourable eye, and could not brook a rival. 
I was unaware of the huge furnace fire that 
glowed in her enormous bosom ; and never 
would have discovered it, had it not been 
that one morning my small enchantress dis- 
appeared, 

O’Mattey. 

Disappeared! How? 

Youne Scornann. 

You shall hear. | threw myself on the 
ground in an agony of tears, for I never 
doubted for an instant that the alligator, who 
was a vicious brute, had bolted my beloved. 





Presently I felt myself trussed high in the 
air by the giantess, who took me up as easily 
as you could lift a terrier, and treated me 
with an unceremonious cuddle, [ remon- 
strated; and my remonstrance was echoed, 
to my astonishment, from the interior of the 
tea-caddy. In an instant all was explained. 
The jealous Bohemian had immured her 
rival in a fragrant dungeon of Bohea, in 
order to procure an unwitnessed téte-d-téle ; 
and the poor little thing was almost smother- 
ed before I could manage to procure her 
release. 
O’MatLiey. 
And then? 
Youne Scornanp. 

O, then she ran at the giantess with the 
ferocity of a rat; bit her ancles, pinched her 
shins, and danced upon her corns, like a de- 
moniac. I fared no better. ‘The miniature 
vixen—my pocket Venus, as I used prettily 
to call her—believed [ was an accomplice, 
and threw a live rattlesnake at my head. 
After that, you know, it was time to be off: 
so, with a vigorous spring, I cleared the 
caravan; and dined that evening in Glen 
Morriston. 

O’MALtey. 

Ha, ha, ha! Capital! That reminds me 
of a little affair that happened just before the 
storming of Ciudad Rod 

Young Scor,anp, set 

O, Lord! By the way, Captain, is old 
Monsoon still alive? He is as original in 
his way as Dugald Dalgetty. 

O’MALrey. 

The Major lives; but he is getting shakey. 
The last time | saw him at Boulogne, his 
hand was vibrating like an aspen leaf, 
“Charley, my boy y, ’ said he, ‘it does very 
well still for peppering my meat; but I find 
it a deuce of a business to put down the salt 
properly at the edge of my plate!” 

Youne Scornanp. 

The malady of the present age is delirium 

tremens. 





3on GAULTIER, 

True;and nowonder. The very periodi- 
cals savour of it. What do popular authors 
recommend but incessant eating and drink- 
ing ; not the humorous exaggeration of gour- 
maniterie, | in which our revered father in fun, 
Rabelais, revels, but downright hard guttling, 
and swilling? Look at Ainsworth’s “ Tower 
of London.” There is as much victual con- 
sumed in that work as would have stocked 
the fortress from the days of Julius Cesar 
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downwards. The most delicate of the hero- | 
ines is gifted with the digestive powers of an’ 
Anaconda; and as for his heroes, there is| 
not one of them but might cope with the Em- | 
peror Maximinus. 
O’Mattey, 

You may say that, indeed. It’s positive-| 
ly disgusting. ‘There, now, is Dickens’ 
“« Christmas Carol,” that all the people are| 
raving about. 

Youne Scortanp, ( Aside to Bon Gaultier.) 
fere goes, now! Oh, these rival periodi- 
calists! 

Bon Gav tier, ( Aside.) 

Capital! A man who makes a point of 
sending three-fourths of his characters under 
the table every third chapter. 

O’MaAuiey. 

What is it, but an appoplectic farrago of 
ehuckling and cramming? Not but that 
there are worse things in life than eating. If 
I have a weakness in the world, it’s for! 





rq / 


roast turkey. But your perpetual goose and | 
onions! If you'll allow me, I shall give you| 
the benefit of a few verses on that point, | 
which I made in the coach this morning. | 
You can be brewing another tumbler, while | 
[ sing my 

CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


I used to opine, 
When over my wine, 
That tho’ turkey, roast beef, and plum-pudding were 
rood, 
Old Christmas should be 
Something dearer to me 
Than an annual surfeit of fluids and food. 


But Dickens, I find, 
Is not of my mind, 
And thinks such opinions are merely a sham ; 
He cannot away 
With a Church holiday, 
Unless it be made a perpetual cram. 


’*Tis true, he allows 
That misletoe boughs 
For amorous greeting are always the best; 
But he rather approves 
Of a series of shoves, 
When aim’d at the pit of the stomach or chest. 


A chuckle, of course, 
Like the cough of a horse, 
Is the wholesomest greeting to welcome the dawn; 
And the thanks of the heart 
Should be lavish’d, in part, 
On a sirloin of beef, or a collar of brawn. 


What’s Christmas, indeed, 
But a season to feed: 
Why should it be more in the Christian’s eye ? 
"T'was made but for this; 
But to revel and kiss! 





And spoil one’s digestion with brandied mince-pie. 
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With pleasure unfeign’d, 
This lesson I’ve gain’d 
From the new “Christmas Carol,” invented by Boz, 
And I mean never more 
T’o be sober, before 
I have emptied the cellar, entirely that’s poz! 
Bon GAULTIER. 
Have vou read Dickens’ book, O’Malley ? 
O’MALLey. 
Extracts only. Some trash about 


No. 


1a Mr. Fezziwig’s ball, and a dinner of the 


Cratchit family, and so forth. 
Bon GAvULTiER. 

I thought so. Read the book, and you 
will change your mind. It is a noble book, 
finelv felt, and calculated to work much 
social good. Indeed, Dickens has produced 
nothing which gives me so high an idea of 
his powers. It may contain too much, per- 
haps, about the mere Cockneyish delights of 
roast goose and plum-pudding; but these are 
trifles. Ifit were for nothing else than the 
great lesson which it teaches, in a most im- 
pressive way, that “any Christian spirit 
working kindly in its little sphere, whatever 
it may be, will find its mortal life too short 
for its vast means of usefulness,” it would 
be worthy of all acceptation. Nor does he 
forget, as you seem to think, that Christmas 
is a high religious festival: indeed, the high- 
est. Would it were so thought in this Scot- 
land of ours ! 

Youne Scorianp. 

Ay, would it were! Calvinism has no 
Christmas, 

Bon GAULTIER. 

Charles, can you give us a stanza or two 
on that subject? It is a fine theme, 

Youne Scorianp. 
[ shall try; only don’t blame me if [ am 
more serious than is my wont. 
THE SCOTTISH CHRISTMAS. 
In truth it was a solemn show, 
The ancient Scottish Christmas tide: 
The holly and the misletoe, 
With other boughs as green beside, 
Within the altar and the rail ; 
The offering of the stainless flowers, 
And all the grateful hearts’ avail, 
For hope and promise such as ours. 
But these have long since pass’d away 
Beneath the cold Geneva ban; 
No message brings that sacred day 
Of what was done and wrought for man. 
A cheerless day!—A gloomy time! 
Whereon no grateful thanks are given; 
Unhallow’d by the holy chime 
That ought to rise and welcome heaven, 
A frost more deep than winter brings, 
Hath fallen on the Northern moor; 
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And no glad voice the Christmas brings, 
To stay the labours of the poor. 
No anthem, in the dead of night, 
Awakes the shepherd from afar, 
Nor can he see the radiant light 
That flashes from the promised Star. 
Alone upon the wint’ry hill, 
The banish‘d Angel sits and sighs, 
Yet scans the weary midnight still 
With eager looks and tearful eyes. 
The winds around are wailing low; 
They moan amidst the leafless tree; 
And in the hollow cave below 
Is heard the washing of the sea. 


The morning comes!—O, joy to those 

Who know the whe refore of the dawn; 
Why yonder East so brightly glows, 

And why the veil of Night’s withdrawn! 
Old man, thy cheek is wan and pale; 

The load of years is hard on thee; 
Look up above !—“ Of what avail 

Is any morning light to me ¢” 
Around the girdle of the earth, 

Where’er the Cross hath ta’en its stand, 
Arise the tidings of the Birth 

That made the world one Holy Land! 
Save where the faith is cold and faint 

As are the Northern rocks and snow, 
Where sacred fane and honour’d saint 

Have vanish’d with the long ago! 

O'Ma.iey. 

Your hand, my boy! ”Tis a pity you are 
not an Oxonian. 

YounG Scoruanp. 

I am very well contented as [ am. By 
the way, O'Malley, you were a Trinity Col- 
lege man before you buckled on the sabre. 

O’MaLiey 

O yes! These were merry days. Frank 
Webber ‘and I used to go it re ather hard, 
Frank is a sober fellow now, with a silk- 
gown upon his back, and a very fair pros- 
pect of the bench. 

Bon GAULTIER. 

Is he married ? 

O’MaLtey. 

O yes, and has a rising family. He mar- 
ried Lady Jane Lorrequer, after poor Harry 
met with his accident. 

Bon GAULTIER. 

Bless my soul, is Harry Lorrequer dead? 

What accident do you allude to? 
O’Maurey. 

Faith, it was rather an awkward business. 
Dennis O’ Shaughnessy shot him by mis- 
take. <A party” of old ‘ampaigners were 
dining together one day with General Power, 
when ‘O’Shaughne 'SSY ‘took oceasion to men- 
tion—quite in a statistical w ay—that, when 
he was in the Mediterranean, he had seen 
anchovies growing upon the bushes. Of 
30* 


course, we all laughed at this, but Shaugh 
persisted in his statement, and at last got so 
fierce, that it became unsafe to argue with 
him. Harry, who was a droll devil, would 
take no hints, but kept badgering the major; 
and so, from one thing to another, words 
ran high, and a tidy little meeting was ar- 
ranged for the following morning. We tried 
to make the matter up, but Shaugh would 
listen to nothing, unless Harry w ould admit 
the fact of anchovies being vegetables, which, 
out of a zeal for the science of Botany, | 
suppose, he flatly refused to do, Well, Sir, 
we went out at five o’clock, I bac king Lorre. 
quer, and Bob McCarthy doing the like for 
Shaugh. At the first blaze Lor requer got a 
bullet in his heart, and fell over as dead as a 
roebuck. ‘The Doctor, Maurice Quill, who 
was on the ground, and who by the way, 
never liked Harry, sung out—* By Jove, 
there’s a caper! ’ | wish you had seen 
O’Shaughnessy’s face: he grew as white as 
a sheet,—flung away his pistol, and se he 
up to Harry, exclaimed, “Och, murder and 
lturf! Lorrequer my darling—I ask your 
pardon a hundred times ‘over. It was capers 
I meant, and not anchovies !” 
Bon GAULTIER. 





One must look sharp to his language in Ire- 
land, itappears. What became of O° Shaugh- 
/nessy ! 


O'MALLEY. 

He’s a monk of La Trappe. 

YounG ScorTLanpb, 

Very well done, indeed. But we are 
rather too old birds to be caught with such 
i chaff as this, ’ve heard that story an age 
|ago. How you literary men do pilfer! 

O'MALLEY. 
All literary men are privateers, 
,0N GAULTIER. 

What a blessing it would be if they would 
turn nautical, club their quotas for a schoon- 
‘er, and sail for the Spanish Main! Bentley 
jor Colburn would make a magnificent cap- 
| tain, and Marryat, in honour of his calling, 
would be a perfect Dick Hatteraick of a 
lieutenant. ‘Then only fancy Laman Blan- 
chard pulling at the ropes, ‘Tennyson in an 
ecstacy of terror clinging to the shrouds, 
and Grant with a duster round his waist, 
officiating in the capacity of cook! 





Youne Scorianp, 
Imagine Ainsworth with a large junk of 
pigtail secreted in his cheek, and Fitzball 
leading the boarders ! 
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O'MALLEY. 

A literary Armada! The idea is a good 
one, and might be worked out. 
piracy, weren’t you once on the high seas? 

Bon GAULTIER. 

I was. 

O’ Matiey. 

Did you like it? 

Bon GAULTIER. 

[ can’t say I did. I was not fortunate 
enough to find a Jack Bunce; and being too 
much of a Cleveland myself, the scoundrels 
marooned me. 

O’MaLiey, 

Any Minnas? 

Bon GAvLrier. 

Several. But it’s a long story, and I will 
not tell it now.—Gentlemen, I challenge 
you to a round of improvising, while supper 
is coming up.—( Calls down the Well-hole.) 
McPherson —the oysters with all speed. 
Now, then, here goes! 

I sate in my castle, alone, in the sea, 

And I heard a voice was singing to me,— 

“The moon shines bright 
Through the autumn night, 
And the waves are flashing far and free. 
The sea-weeds wave 
On our hollow cave 
Where the velvet beds of the sponges be, 
And the rarest shells 
Of our fairy dells, 
We have gathered, and chosen, and spread for 


thee!” 


Chorus, gentlemen ! 


Under the sea, 
Where the corals be, 

There wilt thou come, and feast with me. 

Youna Scor.anp. 

As I was swimming over the sea, 

heard a voice that was singing to me— 
“The island is far, 
And its fitful star 

Is false as the maiden that waits for thee. 
O, bend thy glance 
Where the moonbeams dance, 

On the clear white sand and the coral tree ; 
For pure as snow 
Are the hearts below, 

That range through the halls of the waters free!” 


CHORUS. 


Under the sea, 
Where the corals be, 
There wilt thou come, and live with me! 


O’ MALLey. 


As I was rowing over the sea, 
I heard a voice that was singing to me— 
“ The shells are spread 
On the oyster-bed, 
Far down in the scalps, where the natives be. 


STATUE OF 


Apropos of 





MOLIERE, 


The unctuous snore 
Of the huge Pandore, 
It fills the fisherman’s heart with glee. 
"Tis good to eat i 
That savoury meat 
With vinegar, pepper, and fresh Chablis !” 
Cuorvs. 
Under the sea, 
Where the Pandores be, 
There is a royal feast for thee ! 
Tuane, (below.) 
As she wa8 a ploutering ofer ta sea, 
She saw a young woman, tat sang to me, 
“Come, trink your fill 
At a fine sma’ still, 
That’s down pelow—and it’s duty free !” 
She sate on ta rocks, 
And she kaimed her locks 
Wi’ a mussel shell and her fingers three ; 
And she flappit her tail, 
Like a telicate whale ; 
And a fine jintale young woman was she! 
[The Thane emerges from the Weill-hole 
with a baker’s board covered with oys- 
ters, which he places on the table.| 
YounG Scornanp. 

Did I not say, that I had bespoken a sup- 
ply of the natives on my way from Inch- 
keith? 

Bon GAULTIER. 

The vinegar, O'Malley! 

( Left sitting.) 


—_—»~—— 


STATUE OF MOLIF«.. 

Tue Government authorities have, it ap- 
pears, declined to have any thing to do with 
the inauguration of the statue of Moliére, 
Some of the Paris papers are severe in their 
remarks on this neglect of the great comic 
genius of France. ‘The National observes 
with much bitterness :— 

Yesterday we received a note which in- 
formed us that the Archbishop of Paris, 
seconded at court by the highest influence, 
had signified his opposition to the Minister 
of the Interior, and the municipal authorities 
presiding at the inauguration of the monu- 
ment of Moliére, on the plea that Moliére 
had been excommunicated by the church, 
and had died without receiving the sacra- 
ments! Wecould not believe this statement, 
for although carrying reaction as far as vio- 
lence is not uncommon, yet to carry it to the 
length of stupidity appeared to us improba- 
ble. Nothing, however, is more true. The 
facts are now before the public. ‘The clergy 
lay claim to interference in politics, and it 
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never finds its sphere sufficiently extensive. 
Not content with attacking the living, it must 
have the dead; and amongst these dead it 
strikes at the great artiste, the great writer, 
the great philosopher—Moliére, the son of 
the people, the noble child of the Halles de 
Paris—a name as high as our glory, as eter- 
nal as the human race. Ata moment when 
public gratitude, too long silent, is desirous 
of testifying i its admiration, the clergy inter- 


and it will not permit the Government to 
sanction what has been consecrated by that 
opinion. 

The inauguration of the Statue of Moliére, 
at Paris, was duly performed on the 15th 
ult. according to the programme which we 
had announced. 





France, as our readers |‘ 
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oured and beloved head,—has been at length 
“crowned in the Capitol” of France, amid 
the representatives of her intellectual great- 
ness.— Atheneum. 

Learned Inscription—The Paris papers 
make merry with an error in the inscription 
on the recently inaugurated monument of 
Moliére. ‘The title of “ L’Avare” is spelt 
«“L’Avarre ;” but luckily the name of Mo- 


‘liére himself is not inscribed Moliérre.— 
poses between the state and public opinion ; | 


Titerary Gazette. 
—— 


MR. HOOD. 


Mr. Hoop, an old favourite of the public, 
and an infinitely better joker than even the 


| Rev. Sydney Smith, is about to commence 


a monthly magazine, It is to be devoted 


have seen, by a multitude of similar notices ‘entirely to mirthful and amusing matters, 


in our columns, is busily engaged in repair- 
ing the wrongs of the past—elevating to the 
pedestals of sculpture her own heroes, so 
long expelled thence by the heroes of Greece 
and Rome, and making art the illustrator of 
her national greatness, by perpetuating the 
memory of those who made her great. All 
over her soil are springing up, in towns and 
villages, on the sites which the foot of genius 
had consecrated, the monuments which ho- 
nour it. Such mcnuments are at once local 
and national, combining in one general ho- 
mage to the genius of the country, and dis- 
tributing through its several parts the feeling 
for art and the emulation of virtue. This 
spirit, new to France, is, as we have said, 
spreading there very rapidly. One by one, the 
men who have been the interpreters of her 
mind and the exponents of her true grandeur, 
are taking their places in the Temple; and 
thus, one hundred and seventy years after his 
death (a period as nothing out of Moliére’s im- 
mortality, but long for the shame of ingrati- 
tude to weigh upon a nation,) Paris has inau- 
gurated a public monument to her great son, 
Moliére! The whirligig of time is bringing 
about great revenges. ‘The noble spirit to 
whose enclosing sanctuary priests refused 
their offices, as to its forsaken one the Church 
denied a tomb—whose house, while yet the 
dead lay there, a mob of fanatics surrounded, 
diverted from their purpose of insult to the 
poor remains only by the vile argument of 
scattered silver—whose funeral cortége stole 
through the city streets by night, like rob- 
bers who had pilfered from a grave, rather 
than men who sought its shelter for an hon- 





Mr. Hood, in a humorous prospectus, assur- 
ing us that he will have nothing to do with 
politics. ‘Thus he writes :— 

“J. am no politician, and far from in- 
structed on those topics which, to parody a 
common phrase, no gentleman’s newspaper 
should be without, ‘Thus, for any know- 
ledge of mine, the Irish prosecutions may be 
for pirating the Jrish melodies; the Pennsyl- 
vanians may have repudiated their wives ; 
Duff Green may be a place, like Goose 
Green; Prince Polignac a dahlia or a carna- 
tion, and the Duc de Bordeaux a tulip. The 
Spanish affairs I could never master, even 
with a pronouncing dictionary at my elbow; 
it would puzzle me to say whether Queen 
Isabella’s majority is or is not equal to Sir 
tobert Peel’s; or if the shelling the Barce- 
lonese was done with bombs and mortars, 
or the nutcrackers. Prim may be a Quaker, 
and the whole civil war about the Seville 
oranges. Nay, even on domestic matters 
nearer home, my profound political igno- 
rance leaves me in doubt on questions con- 
cerning which the newsmen’s boys and print- 
ers’ devils have formed very decided opin- 
ions; for example, whether the Corn-law 
League ought to extend beyond three miles 
from Mark-lane, or the sliding stale should 
regulate the charges at the Glaciarium; 
what share the Welsh Whigs have had in 
the Welsh riots, and how far the Ryots in 
India were excited by the slaughter of the 
Brahmin bull. On all such public subjects 
[ am less au fait than that publicist the pot- 
boy, at the public-house, with the insolvent 
sign, ‘ The Hog in the Pound.’ ” 
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From the Atheneum. 
PICCANO ARLOTTO. 


“ T will invite that*merry priest 

Arlotto for to-morrow’s feast:” 
Another, quite as merry, said, 

“ And you shall see his fun repaid. 
When dinner’s on the board, we’ll draw 
Each of the company a straw: 

The shortest straw shall tap the wine 
In cellar, while the other’s dine: 

And now lll show how we'll contrive, 
He draws the shortest of the five.” 


They learn their lesson: there are few 
Good priests (where eating goes) but do, 
From Helgabalus, ending with 
Humour’s pink primate, Sydney Smith. 
Such food more suits them, truth to speak, 
Than heavy joints of tough-grained greek. 

Well; all are seated. 

“ Where’s our Chianti ?” 
Cries one: “ without it feasts are scanty. 
We will draw lots then who shall go 
And fill the bottles from below.” _ 
They drew. Arlotto saw their glee, 
And nought discomfited was he. 
Downstairs he went: he brought up two, 
And saw his friends as friends should do, 
Enjoying their repast, and then 
For the three others went agen. 
Although there was no long delay, 
Dish after dish had waned away. 
Minegra, liver fried, and raw 
Delicious ham, had plumpt the maw. 
Polpetti, roll’d in anise, here 
Show their fat sides and disappear. 
Salame, too, half mule’s* half pig’s, 
Moisten’d with black and yellow figs ; 
And maccaroni by the ell 
From high uplifted fingers fell. 
Garlic and oil and cheese unite 
Their concert on the appetite, 
Breathing an odour which alone 
The laic world might dine upon. 

But never think that nought remains 

To recompense Arlotto’s pains. 

There surely was the nicest pie 

That ever met Piccano’s eye. 

Full fifty toes of ducks and geese, 

Heads, gizzards, windpipes, soak’t in grease, 





* There is an excellent reason why the sausage and salame 
of Bologna should be in estimation. Nearly all the mules 


and asses of Italy, descending from the Alps and Appennines, 
worn with age and diseases, end their existence in that cen- 
tral city, where others are always in readiness to replace 
them. Their flesh is very little adulterated with any other ; 
the sinews are minutely and well pounded, and the garlic and 
muriate mollify the most obstinate fibre. 




















Were in that pic, and thereupon 
Sugar and salt and cinnamon ; 
Kid which, while living, any goat 
Might look at twice and never know’t; 
A quarter of grill’d turkey, scored 
And lean as a backgammon board, 
And dark as Saint Bartholomew, 
And quite as perfectly done through. 
Birds that, two minutes since, were quails, 
And a stupendous stew of snails. 

“ Brother Arlotto!” said the host, 
“ Here’s still a little of our roast. 
Brother Arlotto! never spare.” 
Arlotto gaily took his chair 
And readily fell to: but soon 
He struck the table with a spoon, 
Exclaiming, “ Brother! let us now 
Draw straws agen. Who runs below 
To stop the casks? for very soon 
Little is there within, or none.” 
Far flies the napkin, and our host 
Is down the cellar stairs. 

“ All lost! 
Santa Maria! The Devii’s own trick ! 
Scoffer ! blasphemer! heretic! 
Broaching (by all the Saints) five casks 
Only to fill as many flasks! 
Methinks the trouble had been small 
To have replaced the plugs in all.” 
Arlotto heard and answer’d. “ You 
Forgot to tell me what to do. 
But let us say no more, because 
We should not quarrel about straws. 
If you must play your pranks, at least 
Don’t play ’em with a brother priest.” 
Watrer Savage Lanpor. 
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From the Literary Gazette. 


I LOOK TO THE WEST. 


I Look to the west, where ’midst darkness and cold 


The sun hath descended, like sorrow, to rest; 


And I tell my sad heart still some comfort to hold, 


For a morn shall yet beam in a land of the blest. 


'So I hush my sweet baby that shivering sleeps 
J 5 | ’ 


And think of the arms that await him above; 


Though the tears of his mother congeal as she 
g g 


weeps, 
No winter can enter God’s kingdom of love. 


Thou sleep’st not, my father, who cast me away; 


Thou sleep’st not, dear mother, who pray’d for 


thy child; 


But long ere the cold wintry coming of day 


The heart-broke shall sleep with her babe by her 
side. 
Cares Swaln, 
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great beauties they must be very recondite, as our 


Tue Srarve or Sm Davin Wiixie, by Mr. §, | utmost penctration could discover none of them. 


Joseph, has just been erected at the } 
lery, in the umbrella-taker’s hall. We particular- 
ize the site, to mark our sense of that very preva- 


lent and most irreverent system of placing objects | 


designed for public veneration in such vicinities. | : 
_work in long cloaks? or would such cumbersome 


Monuments, however secular, let us observe, have 
a sacredness about them—they are twice consecra- 
ted, to personal worth, and to national gratitude— 
therefore should not be profaned by the vulgar de- 
tails and littlenesses of common life carried on close 
beside them. 
their moral effect. But with these few words, more 
as a protest against bad taste than a project of re- 
form, we re-advert to the statue under notice. It 
represents Wilkie in a mood of vivid abstraction, 
looking, or rather louring, at some vision before his 
mind’s eye, which his spirit would fain wrestle 
with; the sharp-pointed tool he raises, however, 
leaves it a little dubious whether he is about to 
make a dash at a foe or a canvas,—whether his 
iron-bent arm wields a poniard or a pencil. The 
slight ambiguity of attitude we mention, seems 
countenanced, too, by the rather sullen expression 
of the features. We have considerabie esteem for 
Mr. Joseph’s talents, but imagine them better suited 
to domestic than public sculpture. His “ Wilber- 
force” we recollect admiring at the Royal Acade- 
my, as a portrait of the man himself, with all his 
queer individualism of character expressed in those 
criss-crossed limbs and serio-comic lineaments—a 
memorial just suited to a private mansion; at West- 
minster Abbey it shocked us by those selfsame 
merits, being. as a sepulchral monument, preposter- 
ous, as an ecclesiastical decoration, quite repulsive 
and improper,—save that, perhaps, its caricature 
style may be thought to harmonize it with the gro- 
tesque scroll-work and bizarre images of the gothic 
edifice around it. We cannot accord the Wilkie 
statue even this modified praise: if it have any 


It does much towards destroying | 








National Gal. | Over his left shoulder Sir David wears an immense 


cloak (the modern sculptor’s recipe to make a figure 
“classical!”) which falls down upon the ground 
behind him, exhibiting ordinary costume beneath 
its folds. Do painters perform their not very clean 


paraphernalia facilitate the use of the pencil? 
Again, this statue stands beside the stump of a tree. 
Was Sir David a landscape painter? Doubtless, 


supports for the marble mass were needful, but it 


seems maladroit to have selected as such accesso- 
ries uncharacteristic of the original—anti-illustra- 
tive of his chief pursuits and peculiar genins. Nev- 
ertheless, we should overlook these minor blemishes, 
had the work even one perfection.— Atheneum. 


Tur Scorr Monument at Epinsurcn.—A meet- 
ing of the contributors towards the erection of the 
monument of Sir Walter Scott in Prince’s-street, 
and of the public generally, is about to be held at 
the request of the committee, for the purpose of lay- 
ing before the meeting a report on the progress of 
the structure, state of the funds, &c. We believe 
it will be shown that there is still a deficiency of 
funds to finish the monument on the magnificent 
plan of the architect; but we have no doubt the call 
of the committee on this occasion will be promptly 
answered. It is impossible to look on that portion 
of the noble structure already built, its magnificence 
of design, and richness of ornament, and to enter- 
tain for a moment the idea that it can be left in an 
unfinished state for want of means to complete it.— 
Caledonian Mercury. 

Armosrueric RatLroaps.--It is stated that this 
principle is likely to be employed on many short 
lines; and that the Blackwall and Greenwich Com- 
panies project its application.-—Lit. Gazelte, 


New Lieut.— The newspapers state that a Mr. 
Hay, of Portsmouth, has patented a new chemical 
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firework, of a blue colour, for signal-lights, which 
is likely to be of great utility. One of its advan- 
tages is that of being readily portable.——Lit. Gazette. 


Tea-PLant.——A recent letter received from the 
Mauritius mentions the success which has attended 
the efforts of a private individual, M. Jaunet, in the 
cultivation of the tea-plant in the island. Chinese 
labourers bave been hired to assist him in the further 
culture of this important plant; the expense to be 
borne by the Colonial Government: others have 
also been engaged for a similar purpose in the 
Queen's Botanical Garden.—Jbid. 


Iron Steamers For tue Navy.—The Lords of 
the Admiralty have ordered six iron steam-vessels 
to be built by contract; they have accepted the 
tender of Messrs. Napier, of Glasgow, for three 
with engines and boilers, and Ditchbien and Mayer 
are to construct the like number with their engines 
and boilers. ‘The engines are to be ready and on 
board by the beginning of August. Nothing de- 
finite is known as to the service for which they are 
intended.——Britunnia. 





Luminous Sport 1n THE Sea.—Royal Society.—At 
the first meeting of the season the following paper | 
was read:— 

* An Account of a remarkably large and lumin- 
ous Spot in the Sea.” By Captain F. E. Wilmot. 
With remarks on the water taken thence: from 
Lieut. M. Dixon, R.A. The letter is as follows :— 

“ Woolwich, October 6th, 1843. 

“Captain F, Eardley Wilmot, on his voyage 
home from the Cape of Good Hope in the spring of 
this year, observed one night a remarkable, though 
not very uncommon, appearance of the sea. This 
was a large and very luminous spot, which was 
clearly defined by a sharpedge. He thus describes 
the appearance, and also the steps which he took 
to obtain some of the water for the purpose of bring- | 
ing it home to England and submitting it to a che- | 
mical test. ‘The sea was covered with so brilliant | 
a surface of silver light that we could see to read, 
and the shadows of ropes, &c. were strongly | 
marked. We sailed through it for about four hours. 
In one place it had an edge; and we sailed out of| 
it for nearly half an hour, when we again entered | 
it as abruptly, and finally left it, when the edge of} 
the illuminated part was strongly defined. The | 
water was taken up in a clean bucket and put into | 
a carefully cleaned bottle ; about 10° north latitude.’ 
As Capt. Wilmot’s time in England was limited, 
he left the bottle of sea water with me, and I took 
the first opportunity of showing it to Dr. Faraday, 
who took it to London with him, and wrote me a 
note, of which the following is a copy :— 





‘Royal Institution, September 25th, 1843. 

‘I have examined the water, and it is peculiar in 
some points. It contained much sulphuretted hy- 
drogen, and also a portion of solid deposit, which 
was about one half sulphur and the other half 
organic matter. There has no doubt been con- 
siderable change in the contents of the water, and 
I cannot now recognize organic forms; but the 
presence of the animal matter, the sulphur, and the 
sulphuretted hydrogen, all agree with the idea that 
the water, when taken up, was rich in animals or 


animalcule. M. Farapay.’” | 
} 





—Atheneum. | 
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FRANCE. 

Frencn AnTIQuaARIAN INrELLIGENcCE.—The Co- 
mité Historique has decided on publishing the whole 
or part of the original accounts of expenses incurred 
by the Cardinal d’Amboise, minister to Louis XII., 
in building the magnificent Chateau de Gaillon in 
Normandy. The most valuable information is con- 
tained in these documents concerning the prices of 
all materials for building, labour, works of art, &c., 
at the time to which they relate, and also concern- 
ing the names of several French artists and archi- 
tects.—The Sainte Chapelle at Riom, in Auvergne, 
after a long period of desecration, is about to be 
restored to the Church, and completely repaired in 
the original style. Much attention is now turned 
in France to the medieval monuments of Auvergne, 
—-a district peculiarly interesting for these as well 
as its geological riches. [If we are not mistaken, 
more than one elaborate work has lately issued 
from the French press illustrative of the antiquities 


| of that district. We can mention in particular 


DT’ Auvergne au Moyen Age, by M. Branche; a well- 
illustrated book. Ed. L. G.|—The comite has lately 
received a communication trom M. Lassaulx, one 
of its foreign correspondents at Cologne, in which 
he states that he has been able in Rhenish Prussia 
to construct village churches in a pure style of 
medieval architecture, with a steeple, for the small 
sum of 11,000 to 13,000 frances, or about 440/. to 
5201. each. He has built a church with three aisles 
for 30,000 to 35,000 franes, or 12001, to 14001; 
rubble stone being the principal material, and ashlar 
being used very sparingly. Several churches are 
now building in Normandy, and in the medieval 
style, at unusually small cost. 

In order to stop the civil and ecclesiastical au- 
thorities of country places, in France from selling 
objects of mediwval art contained in churches to 


| dealers in curiosities, many bishops have now in- 


sisted on each beneficed clergyman making out an 
exact inventory of all objects whatsoever in his 
church, and returning it to the central diocesan 
archives. He is thus held responsible for the arti- 
cles in the inventory, and no sale can take place 
without the bishop’s permission—The French 
chambers now vote 600,000 franes (24,000/.) per 
annum for the preservation of national historical 
monuments, and the departments give 900,000 fr. 
(36,00U01.) per annum more for the satne purpose. 
The minister of public worship has 1,600,000 fr. 
(64,000/.) per annum for the repairs of cathedrals 
alone, and the towns in which they are situated 
give 1,000,000 fr. (40,000/.) per annum more.—Z. 
Gazette. 


Cuance or CiimaTEe In France.—Paris Academy 
of Science, Jan. 8th——-A work by M. Fuster on the 
Climate of France, and the changes that it has 
undergone, was laid before the Academy. M. 
Fuster states that Gaul, under Julius Cesar, had a 
very rigorous climate. ‘The winters were very 
severe, and of long duration, and the frost so hard 
that the navigable rivers, including even the rapid 
Rhone, were frozen hard. The winter sometimes 
lasted from October to April, when heavy rains ac- 
companied by tempests came on. In the time of 
Julian the climate had undergone an extraordinary 
change; and when the Franks became masters of 
Gaul, in the 5th century of our era, the climate 
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was still milder, and the vine, which was unknown 
under Julius Cesar, was flourishing even in the 
most nothern parts of the country. The ninth 
century, says M. Fuster, marked the limits of the 
change, but the climate remained unaltered to the 
12th century. At that time the winters consisted 
chiefly of rainy weather and storms, and vines 
grew and flourished in all the northern parts of the 
territory. ‘The harvest in the north commenced at 
the end of July, and the vintage at the end of Sep- 
tember.—Atheneum. 


DacuerreotyPep Lirnograrus.—From Rome, 
we learn that a copper-plate engraver, Signor Lan- 
zaruolo, has discovered a method of fixing on the 
lithographic stone the images obtained by the da- 
guerréotype ; so that a large number of impressions 
can be taken on the instant. ‘The artist has pre- 
sented to the Pope, proofs of several of the monu- 
ments of the Eternal City, rendered by this pro- 
cess, which are said to be excellent. Letters from 
the same city mention a report, that, though full of 
strangers, including many of our own sight-loving 
public, there would be no carnival, this year, in the 
Papal City. —Atheneam. 


Crour.—M. Scoutetten has performed tracheo- 
tomy successfully in the case of a girl six weeks 
old in the last stage of croup. The details were 
communicated to encourage timid practitioners, 
and to exhibit the extraordinary resources of nature 
in early age.—Court Journal. 


Formation oF SitkK.— Academy of Science, Paris, 
January 20th.—M. Robinet forwarded a memoir on 
the formation of silk. His conclusions are, that 
the silk passes from a simple and membranous 
orifice placed in a conic and fleshly appendage ad- 
herent to the lower lip of the silkworm. It arrives 
at this opening by a single short channel, formed 
by the union of the silky tubes. The anterior por- 
tion of these is capillary, swelling in the middle to 
form a reservoir. The posterior part consists of a 
very prolonged slender cylinder, and is probably 
the secretory organ. The silk exists in a thick 
liquid state, gelatinous in the two posterior portions 
of the organ. It solidifies in the capillary tube. 
The worm compresses its thread by contractions 
of an elbow which the two capillary tubes form at 
their point of junction, and is thus enabled to arrest 
the excretion of the silk, and to suspend itself by 
its thread. The silk owes its colour toa dye which 
it meets in the reservoir; it is previously colourless. 
The conic form of the thread is due to a progressive 
shrinking of the capilliary tubes, which are to be 
considered the drawing-plates, or mould, of the silk. 
All the other phenomena which give rise to the sup- 
position that the siik existed in the reservoir in the 
state of thread, are said to be easily explained by 
the fact of solidification in the capiliary tubes be- 
fore their union. The phenomenon of solidification, 
that is, the influence under which the liquid silky 
matter in the capillary tubes takes the form of a 
solid thread, remains to be explained. When M. 
Robinet broke the capillary thread of the silk-re- 
servoir as near the junction as possible, he suc- 
ceeded in drawing out the silk to many decimetres 
in length—a result which, he thinks, no one ever 
previously obtained. He effected it under water.— 
Lit. Gazette. 
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AUSTRIA. 


AcADEeMY OF Scrence 1n ViennaA.—A plan has 
been for some time in contemplation for founding 

an Academy of Science in Vienna. It was at first 

intended that this establishinent should embrace 
the study or cultivation of science in general, but 

it is now determined that it shall be limited to 

natural science only. A site has been fixed on for 

the erection of the building, which will be com- 

menced early in the ensuing spring. The splendid 

cabinet of Natural History in the Imperial Library 

will be removed to the new academy as soon as a 
suite of rooms can be prepared for its reception. 

This collection is allowed to be one of the finest in 
Europe; and is particularly rich in zoological and 

botanical specimens. It is proposed to establish 

the classes gradually, according as the advance- 

ment of the building shall enable the scientific col- 

lections, books, &c., to be arranged. The classes 

of botany, physiology, and anatomy, will be first 
founded. 

Monument To THE Emperor Francis. — The 

sculptor Pompeo Marchesi, of Milan, is proceeding 
actively with the colossal monument in honour of 
the Emperor Francis, to be erected in the inner 
square of the Imperial Palace. The statue of the 
monarch, larger than life, stands on an octangular 
pedestal, which is in its turn supported on a broad 
base, where four figures rest in a sitting posture. 
The height of the whole monument will measure 
about fifty feet. The imperial statue will be six- 
teen feet high, the sitting figures eight feet, and 
the figures in the bas.reliefs of the pedestal eight 
feet and a half. The sovereign, as the last order 
of emperor of the Roman_succession, is clothed in 
the simple toga Romana. He is represented as 
bending slightly towards the spectator with his 
arms outstretched, as though in the act of pro- 
nouncing a blessing. A bronze wreath of laurel 
forms the cornice of the octangular pedestal. The 
four sitting figures at the base of the monument 
represent Religion, Justice, Power, and Peace. 


ITALY. 


Cornetivs.— Cornelius arrived in Rome from 
Berlin in the beginning of November. It is his 
intention to pass the winter there, and to employ 
himself in making sketches for several new fresco 
paintings. 

Frey.—Frey, the Russian artist, is at present in 
Rome. He accompanied the expedition to Egypt, 
under Dr. Lepsius, and, unfortunately, he had all 
his drawings stolen by a marauding party of Arabs. 
His health has been much injured by the Egyptian 
climate. 

Coryinc Macuine.— Turin.—A machine invent- 
ed by the engraver Giacomo Carelli, for producing 
exact copies of works in bas relief, has been at- 
tracting considerable attention here. The fidelity 
and clearness of the impression is such, that even 
a practised eye can hardly at first glance distin- 
guish the copy of the medal from the medal itself, 
when placed side by side on paper. The works of 
A. Collas are well known to most of our readers; 
it is sufficient therefore to explain that the en- 
gravings executed by Signor Carelli’s machine 
closely resemble those produced by M. Collas’ pro- 
cess. In one important respect, however, the 
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Italian invention promises to be of far higher value establishment of an electrical telegraph between St. 
than its predecessor, inasmuch as it is adapted, Petersburg and Tsarkoé-Selo. A trial of this gal- 
not merely for producing exact impressions on steel | vanic correspondence between the emperor’s winter 
or copper of the smaller bas-reliefs, such as medals, | palace and the hotel of the Post Office has proved 
coins, &c., but it will engrave, in any size which | perfectly successful. 
may be required, the largest works of this class, | SWEDEN. 
the grandest designs of Ghiberti, Donatello, Cano- | Discoveries IN THE Paciric.—The Swedish mer. 
va, &c. A discovery like this is of very great) chant brig, the Bull, which recently returned to 
value, diffusing, as it will, at a comparatively low | Stockholm, after a voyage of three years, has brought 
price, exact representations of treasures of art, | some curious information from the Pacific, having 
which are now monoplized by a few wealthy in- | touched at several small islands, which probably have 
dividuals, | not been visited by any European since Cook’s time, 
RUSSIA. besides four other islands, which are not marked in 
EvecrricaL TELEGRAPH IN Russta.—Professor Ja- | any chart, and of which possession was taken in 
cobi, whose numerous experiments in electricity are| the name of King Charles John. The natives are 
well known in the learned world, has received|a handsome race, and very gentle in disposition 
instructions from the Emperor Nicholas for the 'and manners. They had never seen iron, 
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H. P. Brieas, Esa. R. A—We have to lament} the 8th of February, for filling up the two other 


the death of this very able artist, at his residence 
in Bruton Street, on the 18th, at the premature age 
of fifty-one. Mr. Briggs, we believe, died of con- 
sumption, by which fatal malady he lost his wife 
two or three years ago, Except a few protraits, 
Mr. Briggs has done little for a considerable time : 
these, as the admirers of the arts go, were of a high 
quality, so as to support his reputation, though it 
must be ill to paint while dying of consumption. 
Several children are left; but we are gratified to 
say well provided for against the accidents of ar- 
tists’ world,—Literary Gazette. 


M. Cuarves Nopier.—Many of our readers will 
join in the regret of the french public, for the loss, 
by death, of one of their most charming and various 
writers, M. Charles Nodier. His tales, his Sowve- 
nirs, and his Poésies, are among those graceful pro- 
ductions of the French press with which the Eng- 
lish public have been long familiar—and their en- 


joyment of which has been diminished by none of 


those faults of exaggeration and taste, which dis- 


figure so egregiously the unquestionable genius of 


the modern French school. M. Nodier was buried 
at Pere Lachaise. The pall was borne by the Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction, and MM. Etienne, Le- 
brun, and Victor Hugo, members of the French 
Academy; and orations were delivered over the 
tomb by MM. Etienne, Cayx, and Baron Taylor. 
The death of M. Nodier creates a third vacancy in 
the French Academy; but that society has fixed 





vacant chairs—those of M. Campenon and Casimir 
Delavigne.— Atheneum. 


Proressor Buscu, of the Medico-Chirurgical Aca- 
demy of St. Petersburg, died on the 5th of Novem- 
ber last, at the age of seventy-two. He had been 
the principal medical practitioner in the Russian 
capital for upwards of half a century.—Foreign 
Quarterly. 

Sicnor Rapnart Lineratore died at Naples on 
the 2d of June last. He was one of the principal 
compilers of the “ Vocabolario della Lingua Ita- 
liana.” He was also editor of the “ Annali Civili 
del Regno delle Due Sicilie,’ and of the “ Luci- 
fero,” one of the best of the Neapolitan weekly 
journals. His father, Pasquale Liberatore, author 
of several works on legislation, &c., died but a few 
months before him.—ZJbid. 


Irrotiro Rose.iint.— Literature and Science 
have sustained a heavy loss in the death of Ippolito 
Rosellini, professor of archwology in the university 
of Pisa, and author of the colossal work on the 
monuments of Nubia and Egypt. It is some con- 
solation to be able to add, that the great under- 
taking in question, commenced by Champollion, 
and continued by Rosellini, will, there is every rea- 
son to believe, be adequately completed by Father 
Ungarelli, the distinguished Orientalist and Anti- 
quarian, to whom Rosellini bequeathed his manu- 
scripts.—Ibid. 





